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reference to his studies; “if you master the sources, 
it does not matter if you remain ignorant of what 
Mr. John Smith has written concerning the sources.” 
So one may say to the Bible student: Go to the 
sources; learn from the Bible itself; no study of 
commentaries, however learned, will supply the lack 
of knowledge of the text of the Scriptures themselves. 
If you know the Bible, you may well afford to be 
ignorant of most of that which has been written about 
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in what they call their vacation, than at any other 
season of the year; while there are others who seem 
to be on a vacation when they are at their ordinary 
work. Resting and working are relative terms. It 
is often the case that those who take longest vacations 
do least work between vacations; and that those who 
work hardest all the year round take least time away 
from their work. The question of a need of vacation 
is quite apart from the question of a wish for vacation. 
It is an open question, now, whether those who have 
been off on vacation have gained anything by it, 
which is to show in the work done by them after their 
return. Those who have been refreshed and refitted 
for new work and better work, by their summer vaca- 
tion, will show it in the spirit and style and results of 
their work when again they are at that work. Who- 
ever has thus gained, has now a good opportunity for 
its evidencing. 


Did you ever think how much of God’s revelation 
was given in the form of poetry? A glance at a 
paragraph Bible will enable even the English reader 
to form some idea of how freely God used the help of 
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The story of Hannah and Samuel has always been 
a favorite one. It has inspired the pen of the poet 
and the pencil of the painter in every age. But just 
now it probably has more persons closely attent upon 
its lessons than ever before. In connection with its 
study, the article of the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor 
on A Sorrowful Spirit and its Cure will have an added 
interest to very many. His defense of “sentiment ” 
ought not to pass unheeded ; and his suggestion that 
the sneer at “ sentimentalism ” too often means nothing 
more than an inability to sympathize with the subject 
of another’s feeling, should bring home its rebuke to 
many. Dr. Miller also brings lessons for all mothers 
out of the story of this mother. Meanwhile, the Rev. 
Mr. Pedley shows how a man may be popular to his 
credit, or again how it may be no credit to him that 
he is popular. 


There is a noteworthy contrast between the immense 
volume of biblical literature, and the smallness of the 
book in illustration of which all that literature has 
been written. When one contemplates the immensity 
of the one, he may well feel that the space of ten 
lives would permit him only to skim the surface of 
it; when he thinks of the smallness of the other, a 
fair knowledge of God’s word does not seem so unat- 
tainable. “Go to the sources,” said a German pro- 
fessor to a student who had sought his advice in 





508 | there the poetical is intermingled, or is side by side, 


with the sober prose all the way along, and even the 
pun and the acrostic find their place in the illustra- 
tion of divine truth. What is the lesson of this? Not 
that poetry or punning or acrostic-making ghould 
usurp the place of prose in modern preaching or 
teaching; but that the preacher or the teacher should 
exercise a Christian freedom in a Christian judgment, 
in adapting his language to his one great purpose. 
If the Holy Spirit could not afford, or would not 
choose, to despise the aid which the rhetorical, or the 
eccentric, methods of human language could give to 
his message, it is not likely that a merely hisian 
teacher can advantageously dispense with all such aids. 
Language was given to be used for a purpose; and 
if poetry, or punning, or acrostic-making, or striking 
and startling phrasing, will best answer the best pur- 
pose, then use the poetry, or the pun, or the acrostic, 
or the unconventional expression, without any super- 
stitious fear of Dr. Johnson and his solemn English, 
or of the exclusive admirers of either. 

No man deserves half so much credit for what he 
cannot help being, as for that which he does in spite 
of what he is. To have great advantages either of 
personality or of opportunity is one thing; to put 
these advantages to the best use is quite another 
thing; and in the long run it is the use of what one 
has, rather than the possession of what others have 
not, that decides whether one’s life has been really 





worth living. It is not the soldier whose only claim 
to notice is the possession of the best equipments, 
who wins the crown of a nation’s praise; but he who 
has fought and conquered, however sorry his weapons, 
or however incomplete his outfit. There is comfort 
in this thought for those workers for God who are 
discouraged at their own lack of fitness in that 
service. God does not look so much to what they 
are, as to what they do, while they are what they 
are ; nor will he be so likely to praise them for being 
what he has made them, as for doing manfully and 
laboriously what others, better fitted for that service 
perhaps than they, have failed todo. From him to 
whom little has been given, his little is accepted as the 
greatest if only it is his best ; and the seemingly small 
achievement of one who wrought it through years 
of pain and fairly in defiance of himself and of his 
own nature, may outweigh in the balance of God all 
the high and brilliant deeds of another to whom God 
had made their doing comparatively easy, and who 
has proved but a careless steward of the great 
treasure committed to his charge. What you are 
belongs to God, and neither praise nor blame is due 
to you for what has been given you; what you may 
do, is, in God’s plan, in your own hands; and final 
praise or blame will come to you for your steward- 
ship of that. 





THE HELPFULNESS OF ILL-HEALTH. 


The attractiveness and advantages of good health 
are so obvious that it is quite unnecessary to take 
time to dwell on them. Everybody, sick or well, is 
ready to recognize the value and to sound the praises 
of bounding health. But to think of ill-health as a 
help or a blessing is not a common habit. Yet ill- 
health has its advantages, as both fact and philosophy, 
as both the teachings of Scripture and the lessons of 
observation and experience, abundantly testify. 

Health, like wealth, is taken in the Scriptures, as 
in the popular mind, as a type of personal fulness 
and of divine favor. Sickness and poverty, on the 
other hand, are natural and appropriate types of per- 
sonal need and trial, and hence of divine disfavor, or 
at all events of divine chastisement. Unsatisfied want 
and helpless dependence have, in a sense, their cause 
or their root in the curse of sin, in the immediate or 
in some former violation of a divine law. The ideal 
of the natural heart, and of the regenerate soul as 
well, is a state of being where “ they shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more,” wherein shall “all 
fulness dwell,” where there shall be “ neither sorrow, 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain.” 
But with the world as it is, with sin existing, it is a 
truth of truths that “ all things work together for good 
to them that love God;” that there are blessings in 
poverty not found in wealth, blessings in sickness not 
found in health ; that God hath chosen “ the poor as 
to the world, to be rich in faith;” that as to the 
favored child of God “ the Lord will strengthen him 
upon the bed of languishing” instead of keeping him 
off that bed; will “ make all his bed in his sickness,” 
rather than put all sickness away from him. And 
so now, as in the days of old, when those who look 
upon full health as the measure of God’s best earthly 
blessing, ask concerning one who is in infirmity of 
body, “ Who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he 
should be born blind ”— or show signs of scrofula or 
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lung disorder? the answer comes back emphatically, 
“ Neither did this man sin, nor his parents [as a cause 
of this particular trouble]: but [this came] that the 
works of God should be made manifest in him.” 

Nor is it only in the highest spiritual aspect, that 
there is an advantage in ill-hea'th, as in all trial and 
need which are divinely sent and are improved 
by the divine blessing. The same law runs through 
the kingdoms of nature and of grace. Hindrances 
are helps in the lower life as in the higher. 
straint and deprivation are means of added power in 
every sphere of action. The very savage knows 
enough to train his children for endurance and effi- 
cient endeavor by causing them to know the force, 
and to overcome the pressure, of bodily pain. This 
was the method of Spartan training also, the highest 
form of pagan cliaracter-culture. Ile who has never 
known bodily suffering lacks the fullest sense of his 
bodily powers and the highest possibilities of their 
using. As a rule, the man who has battled with 
weakness and disease in earlier life, or even all the 
way along his life, is better able to do and to endure 
in the sphere of physical struggle than the man who 
never had an hour of sickness. There is hardly a 
boy's play-ground in which there is not some cripple 
who is a leader in feats of agility; a leader in the 
very line for which his crippling fitted him by unfit- 
ting him. And in our civil war, as everybody knows, 
the men who best stood the test of camp and cam- 
paigning were not the athletes, but the more than 
half-way invalids. The common saying, “ Nerve 
stands it longer than muscle,” was only half a truth. 
The truer truth would have been, Improved ill-health 
amounts to more than untried and over-confident 
health. It is not even found that the students who 
lead in the college gymnasium are the men who 
endure longest and best in the ordinary struggle of 
life after their graduation. 

Why, some of the best mental work of the world 
has been done by men who lacked good health and 
fulness of bodily powers; and there are reasons for 
believing that their bodily lack was one of the sources 
of their mental supply. It is said of Zeno, the founder 
of the Stoic philosophy, that “the weakness of his 
health first determined him to live rigorously and 
simply;” and from that start he went on to teach 
others to live as he lived. Epictetus, one of the fore- 
most “ saints of heathenism,” was not only an invalid 
cripple, but the key-note of his moral and philosoph- 
ical teachings, “suffer and abstain,” was an evident 
outgrowth of his own life of endurance and endeavor 
under trial and in bodily weakness and needs. Homer 
and Milton were certainly very fair poets in their 
blindness, if not in consequence of it. Pope and 
Schiller and Cowper did well-nigh all their literary 
work in enfeebled health. So of Dr. Johnson, who 
learned in suffering, even if he did not teach in song. 
Not to speak of exceptional geniuses like Chatterton, 
and Keats, and Byron, and De Quincey, it may be 
said that Sir Walter Scott gathered all the accumu- 
lations of antiquarian and historic lore, out of which 
his life work as an author was builded, in the years 
when ill-health had turned him aside from his uni- 
versity career and had seemed to destroy his hopes of 
intellectual attainment. And so on down to the very 
latest English historian, who battled with disease as 
he pressed on in his writing, and doubtless completed 
more because of the pressure on him to do and die, 
than he would have compassed without such a 
pressure. 

Even so bright an advocate of health-seeking 
activities as the artist author of “A Painter’s Camp” 
has said, in “ The Intellectual Life,” of the value of 
ill-health as a mental quickener and controller: 
“Without undervaluing the robust performance of 
healthy natures, and without encouraging literature 
that is morbid, that is fevered, impatient, and per- 
verse, we may still prize the noble teaching which is 
the testimony of sufferers to the world. The diseased 
have a peculiar and mysterious experience ; they have 
known the seusations of health, and then, in addition 
to this knowledye, they have gained another knowl- 


Con. | 


edge which enables them to think more accurately | 


of health itself. A life without suffering would be | 
like a picture without shade. The pets of nature, 
who do not know what suffering is, and cannot realize 
it, have always a certain rawness, like foolish lands- 
men who laugh at he terrors of the ocean because 
they have neither experience enough to know what 
those terrors are, nor brains enough to imagine them.” 

But far above all physical or mental gain through 
the pressure or the discipline of ill-health, is the 


advantage which comes to the spiritual nature in and | 


through sickness and pain. Jacob was only Jacob— 
the Supplanter—while he stood in vigorous health. 
It was not until the sinew of his thigh shriveled, that 
he was Israel—a Prince of God, That,old patriarch 
never really walked straight, until he limped. Paul, 
the apostle, was quite sure, to start with, that a sound 
body would be better than an unsound one, for a man 
who had his mission to attend to; but God differed 
with Paul just there: and when Paul had besought 
the Lord three times over to rid him of his thorn in 
the flesh, the Lord assured him that he should be 
better off with the quickening thorn than he could be 
without it. When Paul’s “ faith-cure ” was complete, 
he was enabled to glory in his bodily weaknesses, 
rather than to glory over his escape from them; to 
glory in whatthe Lord could do through an infirm man, 
rather than to glory in what the Lord could do to an 
infirm man. And while Paul traveled around, with a 
“beloved physician ” as his companion, he managed 
to do more real solid work than he could have done 
if he had not had that thorn in the flesh, and had not 
needed the companionship of a physician. More- 
over, When Paul wrote to the invalid bishop of Ephe- 
sus, he counseled him as to the medical treatment of 
his “ often infirmities,” without suggesting to him the 
duty of expecting God to rid him forthwith of those 
infirmities ; and Paul was a very well informed Chris- 
tian—for his day. 

From Paul’s day to our own, many of the men of 
God who have been the strongest in and for their 
work for God, have been men who “ out of weakness 
were made strong;” men who struggled with ill- 
health, or with pain, in their earlier days, or all their 
lives through. Philip Doddridge, Lyman Beecher, 


John Todd, are illustrations of those whose early lives | 


seemed hopelessly blighted by physical feebleness, yet 
who did more than the work of ordinary men for 
God and for their fellows. Perhaps there has been 
no greater preacher in modern times than Robert 
Hall; certainly there has been none to command 
more general and unqualified admiration for his won- 
derful gifts and graces. Dugald Stewart said of him: 
“ He combines the beauties of Johnson, Addison, and 
Burke, without their imperfections,” And Professor 
Sedgwick said of his discourses : “ For moral grandeur, 
for Christian truth, and for sublimity, we may doubt 
whether they have their match in the sacred oratory of 
any age or country.” Yet Robert Hall hardly knew 
what it was to be free from bodily suffering, from illness 
and actual pain, in all the years of his ministry, or in the 
years of his preparation for that ministry. And, to- 
day, the foremost representative preacher in the 
branch of Christ’s church to which Robert Hall was 
attacked, and the man who has probably done more 
work fur his Master, in his immediate sphere of labor, 
than any other living man, Charles H. Spurgeon, has 
been hardly less a constant sufferer for years than was 
Robert Hall. 

Nor can we say that these men have done their work 
only in spite of their infirmities; but they could have 
done it quite as well or better without them. There is 
reason to believe that their infirmities have been one 
of the sourccs of their power. There is a softening 
and a refining influence in pain and sickness which 
cannot be obtained without their help: 

“* Allah, Allah!’ cried the sick man, racked with pain 
the long night through ; 

*Till with prayer his heart grew tender, ’till his lips 

like honey grew.” 


“Tn all cases of long-continued and very severe suf- 








fering,” says Buslnell in his essay on the Moral Uses 





of Physical Pain, “ there is a look of gentled, perhaps 
we should say, broken, feeling. The gait is softer, 
the motions less abrupt, and there is a lingering moan, 
we fancy, in the voice, and a certain dreamy tremor 
in the eye. It is as if the man’s willfulness had been 
fined, or at least partly broken. He may be a per- 
sonal stranger, yet we see by all his demonstrations 
that he has come out of the fire, and is tempered to 
the sway of many things he cannot resist. Thus it is 
| that a great many of the best and holiest examples of 
piety are such as have been fined and finished in the 
crucible of suffering. . . . Sympathy, also, and all the 
virtues fitly called graces, that keep it company, and 
all the works by which it ministers, begin at the fact 
of pain.” 





“ Where is the soul so meek and pure, 
Who through his earthly days, 
Life’s fullest sunshine could endure 

In clear and cloudless blaze ? 
The sympathetic eye would dim, 
Aud others pine unmarked by him, 
Were no chill shade 
Around him laid, 
And light of joy could never fade.” 

And whereto does all this come? You are not to 
crave ill-health. There is smal] danger that you will 
do so, But when ill-health has come to you, do not 
fear that your best work is now done. It may be that 
your best work has now begun. Your own plans being 
broken in upon, God’s plans have freer play. What 
seems a loss to you may be a gain to many another: 

“Thy life that has been dropped aside 
Into Time’s stream, may stir the tide 
In rippled circles spreading wide. 
The cry wrung from thy spirit’s pain 
May echo on some far-off plain, 
And guide a wanderer home again.” 

The best “ faith-cure” for a child of God in ill- 
health, is trustful contentment with ill-health if God 
indicates that his child can best serve and honor Him 
in and through ill-health; that faith-cure which was 
Paul’s when the thorn in the flesh had completed its 
work for him, and had enabled him to say: “I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am, therein to be con- 
tent. . . . In everything, and in all things, have I 
learned the secret both to be filled and to be hungry, 
both to abound and to be in want. I can do all 
| things [now in my weakness] in him that strenzth- 
eneth me.” 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


One advantage to a biblical scholar in writing to such 
an audience as The Sunday School Times proffers him, 
is the certainty of having his words weighed and studied 
by thousands, including many who do not agree with 
him, as well as many others who do. It is pleasanter 
for any keen writer to be read by thoughtful men and 
women who do not at once accept all that he says, than 
it is to have his words read unthinkingly by those who 
do not really know whether they disagree with’ him or 
not. In this view of the case, the Rev. Dr. Coit will find 
a satisfaction in a comment like the following, froma 
prominent New York divine, whose attentive interest in 
an article is in itself a cause for congratulation to any 
writer: 

In the excellent paper of Dr. Coit on Jephthah, it is said of 
the Hebrew judge that “he could never have dishonored his 
plain obligation to church charities as did new converts like 
Ananias and Sapphira.”’ I fail to see the force of this compari- 
son. The sin of the two persons mentioned does not seem to 
have been insensibility to the claims of charity (see the apostle 
Peter’s words, Acts 5: 4), but a mean attempt to get to them- 
selves a credit they did not deserve, by appearing to give the 
whole proceeds of an estate while they kept back the half. 
The wretched pair agreed together to lie unto the Holy Ghost 
for the sake of acquiring a reputation for liberality. The 
whole narrative represents, in a fearful light, the sin of false 
pretences, so common, alas, in the church as well as out of it, 
and it is a pity that a veteran scholar should turn the edge of 
this rebuke by suggesting a different view of their conduct. 

We do not suppose that Dr. Coit really differs from 
this writer as to the sin of Ananias and Sapphira. As 
we understand hia view of the case, he feels that Jeph- 
thah would have been true, in letter and spirit, to his 
obligations as a disciple in the early Christian Church; 
that he would not have lied to the Holy Ghost in order 
to secure a reputation beyond his willingness to make 
the sacrifices involved in it. But there isa gain in mak- 
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ing clear the point which our New York correspondent 
emphasizes. 


We are always glad to find that an article by one of 
our contributors has set our readers at thinking and 
questioning. Yet we do not promise to answer fully all 
the questions that our readers are moved to propose. 
Professor Briggs’s article on “Jehovah and Baal” has 
attracted attention widely. Among the questions 


started by it are the following from an L[llinois clergy- 
man : 


In reading Professor Briggs’s interesting article on “ Jehovah 
and Baal” I happen on the following, which I would like to 
have explained in your columns: “In connection with the 
call of Moses to deliver Israel from Egyptian bondage, the 
divine name Jehovah was made the characteristic name of the 
God of Israel. It seems to be proven that this divine name 
Jehovah was in use at times among other Shemitic peoples and 
by the patriarchs before their descent into Egypt.” I suppose 
that Professor Briggs founds his first statement on Exodus 6 :3: 
“And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, 
by the name of God Almighty, but by my name of Jehovah 
was I not known to them.” In view of the text I am moved to 
ask two questions : Does it not require us to believe that the 
name Jehovah was not merely made a “ characteristic’ name 
but was actually first known to the chosen people through 
Moses? What is the evidence whereby “it seems to be proven 
that this divine name ‘Jehovah’ was in use at times among 
other Shemitie peoples, and by the patriarchs before their 
descent into Egypt?” 


It would not be fair to call on Professor Briggs for 
another extended article in explanation or proof of his 
statements in this one. But we have no hesitation in 
saying that the passage in Exodus, taken in connection 
with the frequent use of the name Jehovah in the book 
of Genesis, does not seem to demand the belief that that 
name had never been heard of until it was then spoken 
to Moses. God seems to say there, thatnow, for the first 
time, his people are to know him by that name in all 
that it implies; to know him as Jehovah to an extent 
that their fathers never knew him. Light on the points 
in question may, perhaps, be gained by a reference to 
Friedrich Delitzsch’s Wo lag das Paradies? and Dill- 
mann’s Knobel’s Commentary on Genesis, and the article 
on “Jehovah” in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. 


There is often a compensation for editorial blunders, 
in the help that comes through being set right by watch- 
ful readers. Here is an illustration of this truth. In 
protesting against some of the relics of a ruder age, such 
as exposing the remains of our loved ones, and as count- 
ing the inner seats in a church-pew the only safe place 
for women and children in the hours of worship, we sug- 
gested that this latter custom seemed to be a vestige of 
the ways of our forefathers, when they must be on the 
watch against Indians on Sundays as well as week-days. 
But a good clergyman from central Massachusetts wants 
to know whether there ever was any such custom as that 
in the olden time. He writes: 


Tam glad that you condemn (mildly, but perhaps sufficiently,) 
the custom of thinking the inside seats of a pew, the only 
proper ones for ladies. It is surely absurd for three or four 
men to rise up and march out of a pew, in order that one 
woman may march in. But are you right in saying that 
this custom owes its origin to the days when there was press- 
ing danger of Indian attacks, and men went armed to church? 
In all the churches of that day (of danger from Indians) were 
not the men “ seated’ all together,on one side of the meeting- 

*house, usually the right of the minister as he faced the congre- 
gation ; and the women on the other side, usually the left? I 
ask because I have just been looking this matter up, and I 
want to know more than I have yet learned. I had given the 
same reason you give—the fear of Indian attack—for the cus- 
tom, until, in looking up the history of the ancient church of 
Hadley, Massachusetts, of which our church is a descendant, I 
found that it was not until after 1750, nearly one hundred years 
after the church was organized, that the men and women began 
to sit together. Possibly the custom lingered in Hadley after 
it departed from other places, At a town meeting held Jan- 
uary 4, 1762, in Hadley, it was voted to reconsider the vote 
passed at a late meeting, to build four pews “ two on the men’s 
side of the body, and two on the women’s side;” so say the 
town records. This shows that the sexes sat apart at that date; 
and that there was a great opposition to allowing the wealthy 
to build private pews in the church. People were “seated” 
by a committee, on benches, and the children sat on lower 
benches placed in the aisles; so there was no such thing as 
families sitting together until the aristocratic and bitterly 
(in Hadley at least) opposed pews were built. Is the matter 
worth mentioning in the helpful department of “ Notes on | 
Open Letters?” 


Our correspondent has the right of it. The facts as | 
to the early custom in New England are all in the 
direction he indicates. So it seems that there isn’t even | 
that poor excuse for the modern folly. There never was | 
a time in America when there was a show of reason for | 
the thing. We are glad to be set right on that point, 





A SONG IN COLOR. 
BY ELEANOR KIRK. 


There’s a purple cloud with a fringe of pink, 
And a gray cloud touched with red ; 

There’s an amber mystery in the west, 
And a deep blue over-head. 

There are great green breakers at my feet, 
All flecked with the purest white ; 

There’s the dancing sea, as blue as the sky, 
And a speck of a sail in sight. 


There’s a baby moon in a sapphire bed, 
And a dark cloud waiting nigh ; 
There’s a ruby flash on the emerald hill, 
As a robin shimmers by. 
There are diamonds sparkling in the sand, 
A topaz glint on the sea,— 
And my heart o’er-flows with love to the One, 
Who wrought such beauty for me. 





A SORROWFUL SPIRIT AND ITS CURE. 
BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, DD., LL.D. 


Here is a sad case. Hannah says, “I am a woman of 
a sorrowful spirit.” What, then, had she to make her 
so? At first sight, we are apt to answer, “ Not very 
much ;” but when we go deeper into the matter, we can 
well understand why she was in distress. She was a 
childless wife, and longed for one to call her “mother.” 
But this privation, though it was always counted an 
affliction in a Jewish home, she might have borne with- 
out much bitterness, save for the aggravating circum- 
stances with whichit was accompanied. For her husband, 
with more anxiety for the preservation of his name than 
for the promotion of domestic harmony, had taken a 
second wife in Hannah’s lifetime, and the result was 
that she was constantly wounded by the taunts of 
Peninnah and her children. Her home happiness was 
poisoned, and even the consciousness that she stood 
highest in Elkanah’s affections could not compensate 
for the continuous sneers to which she was subjected, 
the rather because every time he conspicuously showed 
his preference, Peninnah was provoked thereby to some 
new outrage. Thus, on the occasion recorded by the 
historian, when Elkanah sent her “a worthy portion,” 
Peninnah was so exasperated that she became more 
bitter in her scorn than ever, and sent Hannah away 
weeping from the festival. 

Now, it is easy to call this a sentimental grievance, 
and to say that she ought to have had strength of mind 
to rise above it; but where is the grievance that is not 
sentimental? Would anything wound our hearts at all 
if it did not touch some cherished feeling inthem? Is 
it not the very trial of a trial when it does affect some 
deeply rooted sentiment in our natures? What is patriot- 
ism, or piety, or domestic affection, but a sentiment? 
True, they have rational principles underlying them; 
but they are none the less sentiments because of that; 
and every true, noble, and natural feeling of the soul is 
like them. We may think that we dispose sufficiently 
of another’s sorrow when we call it “sentimental”; but, 
after all, that is a “cant” word which simply condemns 
a thing by giving it a bad name; for, when we come to 
analyze the case, we really mean no more than that it is 
sorrow with which we have no sympathy. It does not 
move us as it does the heart that feels it; but, if we went 
deeper into the matter, we should find that the very 
weight of the trial is that other people first made it with 
their sneers, and then ridiculed it as “sentimental.” It 
is easy, we say, to condemn Hannah after such a fashion; 
but let us ask if we have no secret sorrow which is a 
very real thing to ourselves, but of which others make 
light. We think that if we had only other folks’ sorrows 
we could get along with ease. We talk to them about 
“home-made ” troubles, and tell them that if they had 
our cares they would know better about it; but, to our 
astonishment, they reply: ‘‘ Your trial is nothing. If I 
had only that, I should be content; but mine is heavier 
than I can bear.” Thus “each heart knoweth its own 
bitterness;” and, instead of joining Peninnah in her 
mockery of Hannah, we ought to remember that she 
was the best judge of her own circumstances, and learn 
from her example how we should act in our own case. 

Then as to the assertion that she ought to have had 
strength enough to bear it, where is the affliction of 
which the same thing might not be affirmed? This is, 
indeed, the doctrine of the Stoics, which would reduce 
us to the cold impassiveness of marble, and, by destroy- 
ing our capacity of suffering, destroy, also, our capacity 
for being stirred by all the noblest principles that can 
animate the breast. Thus, it will not do to make light 
of such sorrow as Hannah’s. Though we may not be 





able to appreciate fully the womanly cause of her sad- 
ness, yet her sadness was very real to herself; and, what- 
ever may be said about her childlessness, her family 
misery must have been intense, Home is the earthly 
centre of the heart. Nowhere can we know a purer 
happiness than in the household; but, as “the corrup- 
tion of the best thing becomes the worst,” when the 
demon of discord enters within the dwelling, no earthly 
unhappiness can be compared with that which he intro- 
duces there. 

But Hannah had a sure solace in her trouble; for she 
says to Eli, “I have poured out my soul before the 
Lord.” Thus she went with her sorrow to the Lord. 
Others misjudged her; some laughed at her; a few 
might pity her without being able to help her; but she 
was sure of Jehovah’s ear, and could calculate on his 
support. He would not mock her misery or make light 
of her wounded heart; so she went straight to him. 
And she took her “soul” to him. She went in sin- 
cerity. Very beautiful is the description given of her 
prayer: “Now Hannah, she spake in her heart; only 
her lips moved, but her voice was not heard.” With 
many, alas! in their prayers, it is just the reverse of this ; 
for their voice is heard, but they do not speak in their 
hearts. There is always a danger of this in public 
prayer; but we need to guard against it, also, in the 
closet, for even there a man is apt to make an audience 
of himself, and because the words which he uses please 
his ears, he thinks that they will be accepted by God. 
But though it is well, even in the closet, to cry unto the 
Lord with the voice, we must never forget that, as the 
deaf-mute once wrote in answer to a stranger’s question, 
“ prayer is the wish of the heart.” We are apt to think 
that our prayers are most potent when they are most 
fluent, and we speak of having been “enlarged” at such 
times. But we are poor judges in such cases. Hannah 
never prayed more effectually than she did now; and 
often when our words cannot come for sobs, and we can 
find no language that can bear the weight of our requests, 
we are more really prevailing with God than when the 
phrases come rolling quickly from the tongue; for then 
the Spirit is “ making intercession in us with groanings 
that cannot be uttered.” When we pray, therefore, let 
us take our souls to God, and let us pour them out before 
him. Hannah emptied her -spirit as she stood there at 
the tabernacle, and left nothing in it that was not 
unfolded to the Lord. So Paul tells us “in everything 
to let our requests be made known to God;” and Peter 
exhorts us to “cast all our care upon him.” But how 
often we leave unuttered that which is our greatest 
desire; and even when we have unloaded our hearts 
while we are on our knees, we lift our burdens as we 
rise and take them with us again. Let us learn from 
Hannah here, not only to cast our burdens on the Lord, 
but to leave them with him. No matter how trivial it 
may seem to others, we may rest assured that everything 
which gives us distress is of sufficient importance to 
engage his attention; even as the mother will soothe her 
child and wipe his tears, no matter how tiny, in the esti- 
mation of an on-looker, the cause of his grief may be. 

Nor let us be discomposed, though even as we pray 
we may have to repel a false accusation. As Eli looked 
at Hannah he thought she was drunken, and said to her, 
“ How long wilt thou be drunken? Put away thy wine 
from thee.” Poor Hannah! Here was a dreadful 
insinuation, and we may better imagine than describe 
the pang which shot through her heart as she heard the 
reproof of the venerable high-priest. In her estimation 
to be drunken was to be “a daughter of Belial,” and her 
soul revolted from such iniquity; but, though she felt 
thus keenly the cutting words of Eli, she replied with 
such meekness as to convince him of his error, and secure 
his intercession with God on her behalf. It might have 
been easy for her to retaliate, and say to him that it 
would have been well if he had been a little more strict 
with his own sons, and a little more charitable with her, 
—but she felt her own sorrow too much. to think of 
aggravating his,—and contented herself with affirming 
“that out of the abundance of her complaint and her 
grief” she had spoken to the Lord. Thus, by her meek- 
ness toward man, she showed the genuineness of her 
appeal to God; for a prayerful spirit is always placid. 

But now observe the satisfactory result: “So the 
woman went her way and her countenance was no more 
sad.” She had left all her care with God, and now, hav- 
ing his peace within her heart, her countenance became 
radiant with joy; and the jeers of Peninnah had no 
more power to wound her spirit. The music of her 
“secret soul” rang so loudly in her ears that she heard 
no more the scorn that was thrown at her from without; 
and already she had learned the first strain of her own 
sweet hymn, “ My heart rejoiceth in the Lord.” The 
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blessing for which she asked came in due time, for ere 
long, Samuel was laid in her arms; but even as she went 
away from the tabernacle gate she carried an answer to 
her prayer with her in the relief which had come into 
her heart. Why is it that a similar effect does not fol- 
low from our prayers? It is either because we have not 
told God all our griefs, or because, though we have told 
them to him, we have not left them with him. We will 
keep things in our own hands. We will imagine that 
we can arrange them better than God can; and so, 
though he is perfectly willing and able to relieve us of 
anxiety, we do not trust him and remain distressed. 

Those who have traveled on an English railroad, 
where the arrangements in regard to baggage are not 
anything like so good as they are with us, may have 
witnessed a contrast like the following; at any rate, 
when I lived in England I saw it many times over: 
There is a man who is accustomed to the road, and so 
he commits his luggage, as he calls it, to the care of a 
porter, and, having seen it labelled with the name of the 
station to which he is going, and placed in the baggage 
van, he proceeds to secure his seat, and makes himself 
comfortable with his book or his newspaper, giving him- 
self no farther concern about port-manteau or anything 
else until he reaches his destination. But here is an 
elderly lady, who has never journeyed before and is in 
great trouble. A porter offers to take her baggage from 
her, but she will not part with it, until, when the train 
is about to start, it is taken whether she will or not, and 
she is hurried into the car almost by force. Then her 
distress begins. She wonders where they have put that 
band-box; she is sure the trunk must have been left 
behind, and as for the carpet-bag, she has given up all 
thought of ever seeing it again. She is greatly excited, 
and when the first stop is made, she rushes out to get a 
glimpse, if possible, of her belongings; but she is scarcely 
well upon the platform before the train is again in mo- 
tion, and so she quickly resumes her place and her 
trouble with it. This goes on again and again, until she 
is quite ill with anxiety, and a little angry, too, at her 
fellow-passengers, who, despite their real sympathy with 
her, cannot help being somewhat amused at her, all the 
more because she will not believe their assurances that 
everything will be right. Now, here we have, on the 
one hand, the type of the thoughtful, prayerful Chris- 
tian, who, having taken all prudent precautions, com- 
mits the issues of his life to God, and calmly dismisses 
all care from his heart, and, on the other, the likeness 
of the timid, distrustful, over-anxious disciple, who need- 
lessly worries himself over that which he ought to give 
over to the arrangement of his God. Why cannot we 
trusthim? There is no religion in fretting; there is no 
holiness in worrying. These things are not essentially 
connected with the Christian life. We need have none 
of them if we would only do as God enjoins; for “he 
would have us to be without carefulness.” Let us leave 
all causes of anxiety with him, for “trust in him is 
peace, and peace is power.” Let us pour out our souls 
before the Lord, and our countenances will be no more 
sad. “Be careful for nothing, but in everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let your 
requests be made known unto God; and the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep your 
hearts and minds througk Christ Jesus.” This is the 
true cure for a sorrowful spirit. Be prayerful in every- 
thing and be thankful for anything, so shall you be fret- 
ful for nothing. 





HANNAH AS A MOTHER. 
BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Tt was a long while ago that she lived, and the fash- 
ions have changed so greatly, and there has been such 
advancement in all the arts of life since she brought up 
her boy, that it may seem idle to study the story in these 
wise modern days; yet the little time necessary to look 
at the old picture may not be altogether wasted. 

For one thing, Hannah, as a mother, was enthusiastic. 
She was not one of those women who think children 
undesirable incumbrances. She did not consider her- 
aelf, in her earlier married years, particularly fortunate 
in being free from the cares and resonsibilities of mother- 
hood, She believed that children were blessings from 
the Lord, chat motherhood was the highest honor pos- 
sible to a woman, and she sought, reverently and very 
earnestly, from God, the privilege of pressing a little 
ehild to her bosom and calling it her own. This line 
in the ancient picture we must not overlook in these 
days, and when children are not always looked upon as 
blessings from the Lord, nor even always welcomed. 

_ For another thing, when Hannah’s child came she 
considered it a part of her religious duty to take care of 





it. Instead, therefore, of going up to Shiloh to attend 
all the great feasts, as she had done before, she staid 
at home for some time to give personal attention to the 
little one that God had given her, and that was still too 
young to be taken with safety and comfort on such long 
journeys. No doubt she supposed that she was worship- 
ing God just as acceptably in doing this as if she had 
gone up to all the great meetings. And who will say 
that she was not right? A mother’s first obligations are 
to her children. She can have no holier or more sacred 
duties than those which relate tothem. No amount of 
public religious service will atone for neglect of these. 
She may run to temperance and missionary meetings 
and abound in all kinds of charitable activities, and 
may do very much good among the poor, carrying 
blessings to many other homes and being a blessing to 
other people’s children, through the Sunday-school or 
Mission-school ; but if she fails meanwhile to care for 
her own children she can scarcely be commended as a 
faithful Christian mother. She has overlooked her 
first and most sacred duties to give her hand and heart 
to those that are but secondary to her. Hannah’s way 
evidently was the true one. A mother had better be 
missed in the church and at the public meetings than 
be missed in her own household. Some things must be 
crowded out of every earnest life, but the last thing to 
be crowded out of a mother’s life should be the faithful 
and loving care of her children. The preacher may 
urge that every one should do something in the general 
work of the church, and the superintendent may appeal 
for teachers for the Sunday-school, but the mother her- 
self must decide whether the Master really wants her to 
take up any religious work outside her own home. For 
the work there she surely is responsible; for that out- 
side she is not responsible until the other is well done. 

Another thing about Hannah was that she looked 
after her own baby. She did the nursing herself. She 
did not go to an intelligence office and hire a foreign 
woman at so much a week, and then commit her tender 
child to her care, that she herself might have “a free 
foot” for parties and calls and operas, and social and 
religious duties. She was old-fashioned enough to pre- 
fer to nurse her own child. She does not seem to have 
felt it any great personal deprivation to be kept at home 
rather closely for a year ortwoon thisaccount. She even 
appears to have thought it a high honor and a distin- 
guished privilege to be a mother, and to do with her 
own hands a mother’s duties. And when we think what 
this child that she nursed became in after years, what 
the outcome was of all her pains and toils, it certainly 
looks as if Hannah was right. Is is not likely she ever 
regrétted, when she saw her son in the prime and splen- 
dor of his power and usefulness, that she had missed a 
few parties and other social privileges in nursing and 
caring for him in his tender infancy. If anything even 
half so good comes ordinarily out of faithful mothering, 
there are certainly few occupations open to women, even 
in these advanced nineteenth century days, which will 
yield such satisfactory results in the end, as the wise and 
true bringing up of children. Many women are sighing 
for distinction in the professions, or as authors, or artists, 
or singers; but, after all, is there any distinction so noble, 
so honorable, so worthy, and so enduring as that which 
a true woman wins when she has brought up a son who 
takes his place in the ranks of good and true men? 
Could Mary, the mother of Jesus, have found any mission, 
in any century, greater than that of nursing and caring 
for the holy child that was laid in her arms? Or, if that 
example be too high, could the mothers of Moses, of 
Samuel, of Augustine, of Garfield, have done more for 
the world ifthey had devoted themselves to art, or poetry, 
or music, or a profession? 

Perhaps Hannah was right, and if so, the old-fashioned 
motherhood is better than the new, and the mother her- 
self is her own child’s best nurse. A hired woman may 
be very skilful, but surely she cannot be the best one to 
mould the soul of the child, and waken and draw out its 
powers and affections. The mother may thus be left free 
to pursue the fashionable round of dining and dressing, 
of amusements and social engagements, but what is com- 
ing meanwhile of the tender, immortal life at home in 
the nursery, thus left practically motherless, to be nur- 
tured and trained by a hireling stranger? And what 
comes, besides, of the holy mission of motherhood which 
the birth of every child lays upon her who gave it life? 
A recent writer, referring to this subject, asks: “Is there 
any malfeasance of office, in these days of dishonor, like 
unto this? Our women crowd the churches to draw the 
inspiration of religion for their daily duties, and then 
prove recreant to the first of all fidelities, the most sol- 
emn of all responsibilities. We hear fashionable young 
mothers boast that they are not tied down to their nur- 





series, but are free to keep in the old gay life; as though 
there were no shame to the soul of womanhood therein.” 
Such a boast is one of the saddest confessions a mother 
could make. The great want of this age is mothers who 
will live with their own children, and throw over their 
tender lives all the mighty power of their own rich, 
warm, loving natures. If we can have a generation of 
Hannahs, we shall then have a generation of Samuels 
growing up under their wise, devoted nurture, 

There is one other feature in this old-time mother that 
should not be overlooked. She nursed her child for the 
Lord. From the very first she looked upon him as 
God’s child, not her’s, and considered herself only God’s 
nurse, whose duty it was to bring up the child for a holy 
life and service. It is easy to see what a dignity and 
splendor this gave to the whole toilsome round of 
motherly tasks and duties which the successive days 
brought to her hand. This was God’s child that she 
was nursing, and she was bringing him up for the 
Lord’s service in two worlds. Nothing ever seemed 
drudgery, no duty to her little one was hard or distaste- 
ful, with this thought ever glowing in her heart. Need 
any woman have loftier or more powerful inspiration 
for toil and self- forgetfulness than this? 

And is there any mother who may not have the same 
inspiration, as she goes through her round of common- 
place nursery tasks? Was Samuel God’s child in any 
higher sense, when Hannah was nursing him, than are 
the little ones that lie in the arms of thousands of 
mothers to-day? In every mother’s ears, when a baby 
is laid in her bosom, there is spoken, by the breath of 
the Lord, the holy whisper, if she but have ears to hear 
the divine voice, “Take this child and nurse it for me.” 
All children belong to God, and he wants them brought 
up for holy missions. Every mother is, by the very lot 
of motherhood when it falls upon her, consecrated to 
the sacred service of nursing, moulding, and training 
an infant life for God. Hannah understood this, and 
found her task full of glory. But how many, even 
among Christian mothers, fail to understand it, and, 
unsustained by a consciousness of the dignity and 
blessedness of this high calling, look upon its duties 
and self-denials as painful tasks, a round of toilsome, 
wearisome drudgery ? 

It will be well worth while for every mother to sit 
down quietly beside Hannah, and try to learn her secret. 
It will change the humblest nursery into a holy sanc- 
tuary, and transform the commonest, lowliest duties of 
motherhood into services as splendid as those the radi- 
ant angels perform before the Father’s face. 





A POPULAR MAN. 
BY THE REV. HUGH PEDLEY. 


The expression “He is a popular man” awakens 
widely contrasted emotions. With many it is a eulogy, 
a synonym for all excellence. It is a far more emphatic 
and comprehensive compliment than it would be to say 
“ He is wise” or “He is good.” With others, again, 
the same expression embodies a profound condemna- 
tion. Itis a badge of shame. Like the cloth thrown 
over an untidy table, it covers a multitude of sins,—sins 
of deceit, cowardice, servility, and selfishness. The 
popular man, according to this view, is either an incar- 
nation of pitiable imbecility, or else a compound of all 
the meanest vices of which the soul is capable. 

Which of these is the correct estimate? Doth ands 
neither. Whether popularity is a noble or an ignoble 
thing cannot be decided by a hasty generalization. We 
need to be discriminating in our judgment. We must 
be careful to know what we really mean by popularity 
before we can either righteously eulogize or righteously 
anathenmiatize the popular man. We ought to drawa 
sharp line of distinction. 

First, then, we have the popularity of selfishness. 
This is begotten of the mean and contemptible side of 
human nature. It is the result of the selfish man’s 
appeal to the baser elements in his fellow-men. It is 
the “ bad eminence” to which evil souls are climbing. 
Such is the popularity of the politician who becomes all 
things to all men, if by any means he may get himself 
elected, who strengthens the prejudices of the ignorant 
by flattering them, who fawns obsequiously upon men 
that he despises, who is ready to mount any horse, 
Protestant or Catholic, protection or free trade, Chinese 
or anti-Chinese, that will carry him into power. One 
has but to watch the course of an election, with its ser- 
vile canvassing, its demagogic appeals, to perceive the 
sickening stench of this kind of popularity. But it is 
not the politician only that thus degrades himself. We' 
are sorry to have it to say, but there are ministers of| 
Christ’s gospel who lower themselves in similar fashion, 
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“The Rey. Mr. A. is such a popular man,” we hear it 
echoed again and again. What makes this reverend 
gentleman so popular? Why, he has a smile and a 
hand-shake for every one, said smiles and hand-shakes, 
however, perceptibly graded to suit the quality of the 
recipient. He is the hero of innumerable tea-tables, 
“so very agreeable, you know.” His sermons are con- 
structed for the ¢as¢es, and not for the needs, of his people. 
He tickles the vanity of the vain, and smooths over the 
cheatings of successful tricksters. His difficulty with 
reference to “ old theology” or “ new theology ” is as to 
which of them will make him the more popular. He is 
a sort of ecclesiastical poodle-dog following at the heels 
of any one who will throw him ascrap of applause, receiv- 
ing even an insult with a wag of his contemptible tail. 

If, then, you have such men as these, and such popu- 
larity as this in mind when you use the expression “ He 
is a popular man,” we may well feel that popularity 
is the most damning sin in all the calendar of crime, and 
the popular man the most repulsive creature that wears 
the human form. He is marked with a more shaméful 
brand than if his hair were cropped, and he were clad 
in a suit of Sing Sing regimentals. 

But, in the second place, there is the popularity of 
goodness. It does not always follow that, because a man 
has won popular favor, he has stooped to conquer. There 
is a popularity which comes spontaneously and nobly, 
which is the homage of the human heart to real worth, 
which is acquired by appealing, not to the meaner part 
of human nature, but to its betterside. There is a mix- 
ture of good and evil in mankind, and it makes all the 
difference in the world in which of these a man’s popu- 
larity has its roots. A popularity which springs from 
the world’s inborn reverence for great and noble quali- 
ties is a jewel to be coveted. Schiller, in the second act 
of his Wilhelm: Tell, tells us that, when the first rays of 
the sun gilded the mountain peaks above the assembled 
Swiss, they involuntarily removed theircaps. So, when 
the light of a truly great and noble soul shines upon 
men, they stand in its radiance with uncovered heads, 
Wellington was popular. Notthat he sought popularity, 
but he won it by the sublime fidelity with which he fol- 
lowed the guiding star of duty. A reverential murmur 
used to run through the London crowd as the bent figure 
astride the old war-horse rode slowly by, and when he 
died the heart of all England went out in Tennyson’s 
magnificent lament. Norman McLeod was a popular 
man, as witness the weeping throngs about his coffin, 
and that brawny workman who was heard saying as the 
funeral cortege passed, “ There goes Norman McLeod; 
if he had done no more than what he did for my soul, 
he would shine as the stars forever.” And why was he 
popular? Because he laid himself out to catch the 
favor of the people? No, indeed; but because men 
learned that in his broad bosom there beat a heart whose 
truth was as steel, and whose love was as fire. Such 
popularity as this is worth having. Here, if nowhere 
else, we may truly say, “ Vox populi, vox Dei.” 

These, then, are the two sorts of popularity. Theone 
is mean; the other is noble. The one is based on the 
Satanic in human nature; the other upon the Divine. 
The one is a glare from the pit; the other a light from 
the skies. The one marks its possessor as a fawniag 
spaniel; the other as an elect soul. The one is the froth 
upon the surface; the other is the mighty deep. The 
one is the momentary verdict of a foolish people; the 
other is an echo of the voice of God. The true signifi- 
cance, therefore, of the expression “He is a popular 
man,” depends entirely upon which of these two con- 
ceptions you have in mind. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





JUMBO AND TIM. 


BY LILIAN PAYSON. 


Chop! chop! chop! chop! chop! sounded out on the 
clear morning air. Neighbor Allen said to his wife, 
“T guess Aunt Hetty means to have breakfast smart and 
early this morn.” . 

He was right. There she sat in her old-fashioned, 
straight-backed chair, in the corner of her kitchen, 
chopping with all her might. 

“ Come, father, let’s hear the news while I make the 
hash,” she called, stopping for a minute to scrape the 
bits of meat down into the middle of the tray. 

“The paper hasn’t come, wife,” said Uncle Nat, com- 
ing out from the sitting-room. 

Everybody called them Uncle Nat and Aunt Hetty, 
although they hadn’t a single relative in the world except 





each other. Perhaps that was the very reason, however. 
Their hearts were so large that they must love other 
people, and as nobody had any special claim upon them, 
they loved all alike. That made it all the greater pity 
that Tim, the newsboy, should have passed them by 
twice in distributing his papers. But then Tim lived 
two miles or more away, at the other side of the city. 
He didn’t know about the people out on Highland 
Avenue, where he went twice a week, very early in the 
morning, to leave the Gazette on the doorsteps of sub- 
scribers, 

“Well, well, father! That’s proper queer,” replied 
Aunt Hetty, beginning to chop more vigorously than 
ever. “No paper last Monday, and then again to-day. 
Don’t you want to step over to Neighbor Allen’s and see if 
his has come? But don’t talk too long, father. The 
hash ’ll be spoiled if it gets cold, you know.” 

“ That looks bad,” said Neighbor Allen; “I declare, 
that looks bad. I lost mine just so, last Monday and 
again to-day. I was just a’thinking whether or no it 
might be that somebody going by could have taken it, 
But ’tisn’t likely they’d have taken yours and mine too, 
the same mornings, leastwise. It does look bad for the 
carrier-boy, doesn’t it?” 

“You don’t say now; you're in the same fix as I be, 
Uncle Nat,” said a gray-haired little old man, stopping 
in the road as he passed, and leaning heavily upon the 
strong cane in his left hand. He flourished his right as 
he went on to say: “I thought I heard you talkin’ as 
though you’d lost your papers, too. Now I haven’t had 
min: for three times runnin’. I wasn’t nowise sure 
whether ’twas thieves or the carrier-boy, so I watched 
out of the barn-window this morning, and saw him go 
to Farmer Brown’s door, away down in the hollow, you 
know, but he never came near me. I’m going straight 
in to Wilson’s and have that boy parsecuted this very 
day.” 

“ He’ll never tell you who the boy is, Neighbor Grey,” 
said Uncle Nat, “and I wouldn’t ask him to, if I were 
you now. Come now, you go back home, and I’!] go in 
and see Wilson myself, by-and-by, and have it all fixed 
up right.” 

“Well, Uncle Nat, I ought to be at my gardening 
now, I suppose,” said the little old man. “So I thank 
you kindly, but then I’d like to have the editor of the 
Gazette understand that he may stop my paper pretty 
quick, if I can’t have it regular.” And Neighbor Grey, 
who had been quieted for a minute by what Uncle Nat 
had said, turned towards home, gesticulating and mut- 
tering threats against both editor and carrier, if the 
paper should again be missing. 

Poor Tim! There was trouble brewing for him, 
trouble enough, maybe! But he didn’tknowthat. He 
had said to himself that morning, that he’d never do it 
again, never! But to-day he did want the money so 
much. §So just once more he kept a few of the papers 
until he went back into town, where he sold them to 
people upon the street. How he wished he had kept 
more, for they went off this morning like hot cakes, It 
was circus day, and many people were anxious to see 
the advertisement of the procession and the perform- 
ance. So Tim sold them all in a jiffy. But, after all, 
he hadn't quite money enough to take him into the cir- 
cus tent, and that was what he wished. So, while Mr. 
Grey was talking with Uncle Nat about Tim, out on 
Highland Avenue, Tim was in the city, puzzling his 
brains to think how to earn the rest of his pennies. At 
length he had a thought and was hurrying down Dodge 
Street, when Sam Kelly shouted : 

“Hurrah, Tim! OldJumbo himself is down thereon 
the train now. They’ve been getting off the hocses and 
other animals, but if we go it, we can see Jumbo yet.” 

“Can't do it, Sam,” replied Tim. “ Business, you 
know.” ; 

Sam ran on, wondering what could make Tim so 
steady all at once, while Tim went his way with the 
thought, “I'll get my money and go into the tent, and 
see Jumbo and all on ’em by-and-by.” 

Alas! for Tim’s hopes! Business wasn’t brisk for 
him the rest of the day, and when the time came he was 
still a few pennies short. He was looking longingly in 
at the tent door, when a kind-faced gentleman said, 
“ Want to go in, boy?” 

“I got most money enough, sir,” replied Tim. “Only 
two cents short, but I couldn’t earn them, no way.” 

“Ts that all?” said the gentleman, and handed him 
a dime. 

“Thank you, Mister,” said Tim, and paying his money 
he went in, with the happy consciousness of eight cents 
left in his pocket. When all was over, he walked slowly 
home. The other boys left him, one by one, till at last 
he was alone on the lane that led | out of the city towards 





Cold Spring, where his mother’: poor little shanty stood, 
He sat down on a stone tothink. “It was first-rate,” 
he said, half aloud. “I declare it would have been too 
bad if I couldn’t see Jumbo, But then I most wish,— 
no, I don’t either. Idon’t care. I’m glad I’ve been.” 
And he jumped up and ran on. “I'll give the eight 
cents to mother, anyhow,” he thought, and tried to put 
away the words that kept speaking in his heart: 

“ You’re a thief, Tim! you’re a thief!” 

Tim had always been honest until now; but Jumbo 
had been too great a temptation. His mother was so 
poor that all the money he could earn as carrier, and by 
occasional errands, was needed to help buy their food 
and clothes. So while he was thinking how he could 
manage to get money for the circus, the temptation came 
to him to keep some of the papers and sell them to other 
people. He tried it on Monday morning, and succeeded 
so well that he thought, “ Now, I’ll try again on Thurs- 
day, and then I'll never, never do it again.” Yet all 
the while his conscience troubled him, and would keep 
saying: 

“Tim, you're a thief!” 

He managed to put it away however, until the circus 
was all over, but then the voice spoke louder than ever, 
as we have seen. He began to be afraid, too, that he 
should be found out. Poor Tim! What would he have 
thought had he known that Uncle Nat had been talking 
with Editor Wilson about him? 

“Tt shan’t happen again, sir,” said Mr. Wilsen. 
“Depend upon it, I’ll take care that you have them all 
right. But I'm sorry about Tim Manning. He seems a 
pretty good sort of boy, and his mother is poor enough. 
I heard there were boys selling Gazettes about town, but 
they didn’t come honestly by them I knew, and I don’t 
like to think that Tim is one of them. However, I'll 
attend to it, sir, at once. Good afternoon.” And he 
bowed Uncle Nat out of the door, after handing him 
copies of the missing papers for himself and his neigh- 
bors. 

It was Friday noon. Tim came home to dinner, but 
he was not whistling as usual. His mother looked up 
quickly as he came in. 

“Tdo hope that nothing has gone wrong, Tim,” she 
said. “Editor Wilson has. sent a message for you to go 
to the office. You haven’t been doing anything to lose 
the place, Tim, have you?” 

Before Tim had time to answer, the baby set up a loud 
ery in the next room, and while his mother ran to her, 
Tim snatched a crust of dry bread from the dinner- 
table, ran up the lane, and jumping over the wall, threw 
himself down behind the bushes. 

“Oh, dear, dear!” he said, as soon as he felt sure that 
nobody would hear. “There, I might have known he 
would find it out. And, now, I suppose it’ll lose me the 
place,—and poor mother! Oh, dear! I wish Jumbo 
didn’t come from London; I never’d’a done it if Jumbo 
hadn’t come.” 

Poor boy! He had felt mean and miserable enough 
all the forenoon. It’s a pretty tough time a boy has 
when he tries to fight off conscience. After a while Tim 
sat up, and tried to be brave again. 

“TI s’pose I might’s well go and have it over,” he 
thought. “I don’t care’f he does turn me off; I can 
get another place, and a better one too, mebbe.” So 
munching his crust, and giving his eyes a vigorous rub- 
bing, he went over to the office. 

“I’m so sorry, my boy,” said Mr. Wilson, looking up 
from his desk as Tim entered. “ Now tell me all about 
it, the truth and the whole truth, even if it is bad. 
There’s nothing like the truth, you know.” 

Tim blushed and stammered, standing first on one foot, 
and then on the other. But when he saw the kind eyes 
looking at him, and waiting for him to speak, somehow 
he just told the whole story almost before he knew it, 

“T shouldn’t blame you, sir, if you turned me right 
away,” he added ; “ but, oh dear! I’m awful sorry about 
mother, I be, and I’d never steal again. It’s made me 
feel awful mean.” 

“You do deserve to lose the place, as you say, Tim,” 
said Mr. Wilson. “I had just been planning to give 
you something to do a little different, where you could 
earn more money. I must find another boy for that, 
now. Still, I'll try you longer in the place you have 
had, for your mother’s sake, and because I hope you'll 
prove that you are really sorry.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir!” said Tim. “TI will be honest; 
you may trust me, sir.” 

“Yes, Tim, I will trust you again, unless you show 
yourself unworthy,” replied Mr. Wilson. “ But remem- 
ber, Tim, the Saviour taught us to pray, ‘ Lead us not 
into temptation,’ and he is the one who can help you 
when you are tempted.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


| Third Quarter, 1883. | 
1, July 1.—Joshua, § to Moses. 
R July §8.—Passing Over JOrdaam..........c0cccccscsccrecsssseeserees pee — 6-17 
& July 15.—The Plains of Jerieho.... 146 
& July 22.—Ierae) Defeated at AL.....10...ccceccccsccseeeeeeessenseanennnes Jesh. 7: aa 
5. July 29.~—The Beading of the Law ve 
G& August &—The Oltios of Rete. .......0.......ccccccccccceee cseneeeseeere 
7. August 12.~—The Last Days of Joshuae..................cccerceseneee 
8. August 19.—Iarael Forsaking God..................0.cc00cccsserseneeee 





Josh. 1:18 














B. ATT USt BB. —GIMGOM'S ATIMY 200... .ccccmccecccceciccceccesceserecensenennsnenes Judg. 7: 1-8 
10. Beptember &—~The Death of Samson oJ udg. 16: 21-84 
11, September 9.—Ruth and Naomi... ...Ruth 1: 14-28 


12. September 16.—A Praying Mother........1 Sam. 1: 21-28 
18. September %,.—The Child sa 1 Sam. 3: 1-19 
M4. Beptember #.—Review. 








LESSON XII., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1883. 
Tirtz: A PRAYING MOTHER. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(1 Sam. 1: 21-28.) 

21. And the man Elkanah, and all his house, went up to 
offer unto the Lorp the yearly sacrifice, and his vow. 

22. But Hannah went not up; for she said unto her husband, 
Iwill not go up until the child be weaned, and then I will 
bring him, that he may appear before the LORD, and there 
abide for ever. 

28. And Elkanah her husband said unto her, Do what 
seemeth thee good ; tarry until thou have weaned him ; only the 
Lorp establish his word. So the woman abode, and gave 
her son suck until she weaned him. 

24. And when she had weaned him, she took him up with 
her, with three bullocks, and one ephah of flour, and a bottle 
of wine, and brought him into the house of the LorgD in Shiloh : 
and the child was young. 

25. And they slew a bullock, and brought the child to Eli. 

26. And she said, O my lord, as thy soul liveth, my lord, I 
am the woman that stood by thee here, praying unto the Lorp. 

27. For this child I prayed ; and the Lorp hath given me my 
petition which I asked of him: 

28. Therefore also I have lent him to the LORD; as long as 
he liveth he shall be lent to the Logp, And he worshipped 
the Logp there, 





LESSON PLAN. 


. J Power through the Presence of the 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: { God of lorael. 


Lusson Topic: An Example of Consecration. 


1. Nursed for the Lord, vs. 21-23. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Brought to the Lord, v. 24. 
3. Lent to the Lord, vs. 26-28. 


GoLpEN Text: J have lent him to the Lord; as long as he 
liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.—1 Sam. 1: 238. 


Datty Home REApDINGs: 


M.—1 Sam. 1: 1-20. Asked of the Lord. 

T. —1 Sam. 1: 21-28. Lent to the Lord. 

W.—lIsa. 9: 1-7, Unto us a Son is given. 

T. —Luke 2: 22-35. Jesus presented to the Lord. 
F. Matt, 2; 1-11, The young Child with Many. 
§. Luke 18: 1-17. Suffer the children to Come. 
$S. Eph. 6: 14. Bring up children in the Lord. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, NURSED FOR THE LORD. 

1, The Vow of fhe Father; 
Elkanah... went up to offer... 
Tale oan wentup... yearly... 


. sacrifice and his vow. 
to worship and tosacrifice (1 Sam. 
Three times in a year. . . shall all the males ap ig 16 : 16). 
His parents went up to Jerusalem every year (Luke 2:41 
il. The Desire of the Mother; 

He may appear before the Lord anit there abide forever. 


I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever (Psa. 23 : 6). 

To behold .. . the Lord and abide in his wants (Psa. 27 : 6). 
He shal! serve him forever and ever (Exod, 21 : 6). 

And the child did minister unto the a 1 Sam. 2: 11). 


til, The Word ef the Lord: 
Only the Lord establish his word. 


e Lord, . that confirmeth the word 

> word of the Lord is right (Psa. 83 : 4). 
Stablish thy word unto thy servant (Psa. 119 - 

a the oo may continue his word (1 Kings 4). 


tian co tee ean, should regularly and punctually 


oe Ghriedan peront, whom family cares keep at home, may still 


doing t 8 work. 

8. the tian parent should have no fonder wish for a son or 
uughter, than that the ehild may early seek God's favor. 

a The C ristian parent, who relies on ‘s promises, will never be 


6. The he Cartetion tean bring to God in prayer, the child who 
is still too yo te come to his in person, 
Il, BROUGHT TO THE LORD. 

t. Taking the Child: 

When she had weaned him, she took him up with her. 
They _peougint him to Jerusalem to present him to the Lord (Luke 
Sutter | ittle children to come unto me (Luke 18 : 16). 
Thither shall ye bring all that I command you (Deut. 12: 11). 
Ul. Bringing the Offering: 

With three bullooks, and one ephah of flour, and . . . wine. 


Then shal) he bring with a bullock a meat-offering (Num. 15: 9 
We seek your God and we do sacrifice unto him 7 Roberts » 
Put your burnt offerings unto your sacrifices Gen 7:21). 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit (Psa. 51 ; 17). 

L God gives the children—let the gift be acknowledged. 

- > + | | ato the chiléren—tet his mercy be epstgnized. 

saves the children—le loving kindness be appreciated. 
& We are all God's chil —let us Gee before him. 


of his servant (Isa. 44 ;: 26). 





Ill. LENT TO THE LORD. 
1. The Ohlid Presented: 

And they slew a bullock, and brought the ohild to Eli. 
Simeon .. . took him up in his arms and blessed God (Luke 2: 28). 
og ‘aol brought also infants (Luke 18: “i 

took a ool aif and st him tae the midst ( et 
first-born of our sons (Neb. 1) 0 : 36). 


i. The Child Prayed For: 
1, The Prayer Offered. 
For this ehild I prayed. 
Bhe prayed unto the Lord, and wept sore (1 Sam. 1:10). 
I prayed therefore unto the Lord (Deut. 9: 26). 
I pray before thee now, day and night (Neh. 1: 6). 
2. The Prayer Answered. 
And the Lord hath given me my e 
I have gotten a man Som, the Lord (Gs :1). 
aby rg is heard ; and thy wife.. 3 thee oon aes 13). 
bed ou shalt con =4 and bear acon (Judg. 18 
For unto us a chiid is born, ae Bees oe eee ae 


lll. The Child Consecrated ; 


Therefore also I have lent him unto the Lord. 


Micah . . . consecrated one of his sons (Judg. 17 : 5). 

God, who se ted me, even from my mother’s womb (Gal. 1. i 
From a e separab u hast known the holy poy (2. Tim. 8: 
Ficanod ta thon of the Lord, my son (Judg. 1 


IV. The Child Serving : 


And he worshiped the Lord there. 


The man bowed down his head and worshiped (Gen. 24 : 26). 
And Moses made haste . . . and worshiped (Exod. 34 : 8). 
And Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God (Neh. 8 : 6). 
O come, let us worship, and bow down (Psa. 95 ®). 
True worshipers shall worship the Father in spirt (John 4 : 23), 
. _ pote te is thanksgiving no less than aoe 
Senceptien may well be accompanied by deeds of sacrifice. 
Hy Tres grativud e should. bring a willingness to give up all to Him 


4 True erotion is not a matter of a day, or a year, but surrender 
for life and for d 
ak mother-love, in tenderness and self-denial, is next to God’s 
2. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CONSECRATION, 
1, Grounded Upon: 
God’s faithfulness (1 o-. 1: 27-28). 
God’s kindness (1 Sam. 12 : 24), 
Rom. 3: 12). 
hess. 2 : 12), 


God's mere 

God's call 
hrist’s life John 14; 19). 
rist’s love (Gal. 2 : 20). 
Christ’s death (2 Cor. 5 : 15). 


2. Leads to: 
Humbleness a. 12: 16). 
Self-denial ( : 34). 
Carefulness 1 Thess. 2 12). 
Confidence (Prov. 3 : 26; 1 Pet. 3:15). 

fastness (Col. 2: By: 

Holiness (2 Tim. 2: 19). 

3. Should be : 


Of our bodies (1 Pet. 4 : 6). 
Of our spirits (1 Cor. 6: 20). 

Of our substance (Isa. 58 : 7). 
With self-surrender (Luke 14: 83), 
With all the heart (Mark 12: 30). 

Without regret (Luke 9 : 62). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InTERVENING Events:— These include the matters 
recorded in Judges 5 to 17, inclusive; those in Ruth 3 to 4, 
inclusive, except the last clause of chapter 4: 22. According 
to the chronology of the Bible margin, the time of the present 
lesson was a little earlier than that of Jephthah and Samson. 
But the first book of Samuel begins without reference to any 
connecting links with the preceding history. As to the 
events narrated in the first book of Samuel, Elkanah, a man 
of Ramathaim-Zophim (or Ramah, the modern Es-Ram), 
went yearly to worship at Shiloh, where the tabernaele had 
been set up by Joshua. Of his two wives, Hannah was child- 
leas. She vowed to the Lord that if he would give her a son, 
the latter should be a Nazarite all his life. In answer to her 
prayer, a son was given, whom she named Samuel (Asked of 

od), because she had asked him from the Lord. 

Trme.—Bible margin, B. C. 1171 to 1165. 

Pxracre.—Ramah ; and Shiloh, the abode of the tabernacle. 

Prrsons.—Elkanah, Hannah his wife, their child Samuel, 
and 101i, the priest in charge of the tabernacle and judge of 
Israel. 

CrroumstTances.—Elkanah’s going up with all his house, 
except Hannah and the child, to the tabernacle, for the 
yearly sacrifice; Hannah’s going up when she had weaned 
the child, with an offering, to present him to the Lord, and 
her lending him to the Lord for his whole life ; acknowledg- 
ing to the priest that she had obtained her prayer from the 
Lord, and was thus fulfilling her vow. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


This lesson is divisible into twe sections: (1.) Samuel’s 
early infancy, verses 21-23. (2.) Samuel given to the Lord, 
verses 24-28. 

Verse 21.—And the man Elkanah: Who (vy. 1) is said to 
have been an Ephrathite, not in the sense in which this term 
is used in Ruth 1: 1, of an inhabitant of Ephrath or Beth- 
lehem (Gen. 35: 19), but equivalent to an Ephraimite, as in 
1 Kings 11: 26. 
descent from Ephraim; for we learn from 1 Chronicles 6: 
16-28 that he was sprung from Levi; but because he resided 
in the territory of Ephraim. The Levites, having no sep- 
arate territory assigned to them in the distribution of the 
land, were distributed in cities belonging to the other tribes, 


He was se called, not in consequence of | 





and they were often spoken of as belonging to the tribe 
within whose limits they dwelt (comp. Judg. 17:7). Elka- 
nah means “ one whom God has purchased,” and this seems 
to have been a frequent name among the Levites (Exod. 6: 
24; 1 Chron. 6: 23, 25, 26, 27; 15: 23), with allusion to 
their having become the Lord’s in a special sense, having 
been taken by him instead of the first-born of all the children 
of Israel (Num. 3: 12, 13, 45).—And all his house: His family 
consisted (v. 2) of his two wives, Hannah and Peninnah, and 
the children of the latter. Polygamy was tolerated under 
the Mosaic law, but not approved. This law did not enjoin 
the immediate extirpation of the great social evils which 
then prevailed, such as polygamy and slavery. But while it 
sought to restrict them and to mitigate the wrongs and hard- 
ships that grew out of them, it taught principles antagonistic 
to them, and by which they were gradually but surely 
removed (Matt. 19: 8). The original institution of marriage 
was between one man and one woman, and the law on which 
it was based was that of exclusive mutual love (Gen. 2: 
23, 24). The recorded instances of plurality of wives in the 
case of Abraham, Jacob, and Elkanah show the jealousies, 
strifes, and unhappiness which result from such connections. 
There is no reason to believe that they were at any time 
common under the Old Testament. The New Testament 
positively and absolutely prohibits them.— Went up to sacri- 
fice unto Jehovah the sacrifice of days: The house of God in 
Shiloh, as subsequently in Jerusalem stood on high ground, 
whence those who resorted to it were said to “goup.” This 
annual pilgrimage of Elkanah, and of all the Israelites 
(2: 14), was in compliance with the requirement of the law 
(Exod. 23: 17), that all the male inhabitants should present 
themselves before the Lord at each of the three great festi- 
vals, namely, the passover, the feast of weeks, and the feast 
of tabernacles. The first of these is probably here meant 
by the “ sacrifice of days;” that is, the sacrifice recurring at 
stated periods, or, as it is eorrectly paraphrased in the Com- 
mon English Version, the annual sacrifice. The sacrifice of 
the passover (Exod. 34: 25) consisted of a lamb, as described 
in Exodus 12: 3 f., followed by other offerings (see Num. 28: 
16-24).— And his vow: From this it appears that Elkanah 
had united with Hannah in her petition, and promised cer- 
tain offerings to the Lord in case her prayer was granted. 
These he now gratefully takes with him to the house of God 
in fulfillment of his pledge. 

Verse 22.—But Hannah went not up: As the women were 
not legally required to do so.— Weaned: Which seems to 
have been usually at three years of age (2 Macc. 7: 27). 
And from 2 Chronicles 31: 16 it appears that the children 
of priests had a daily portion assigned them from the time 
that they were three years old. Some have thought that a 
greater age must be intended here, but this does not seem to 
be necessary.—J will bring him: At the very earliest age at 
which he could be taken, and could be left without his 
mother; she would herself accompany him to the sanctuary. 
—And he shall appear before the face of Jehovah: Which was 
the technical legal phrase (Exod. 23:17), for the annual 
visits of Israelites to the tabernacle, where Jehovah dwelt, 
and where he revealed himself—And abide there forever: 
Every Levite was bound to service in the tabernacle during 
certain specified years of his life, namely, between the ages 
of twenty-five and fifty (Num. 8: 24, 25). No Israelite of 
any other tribe was permitted to engage in this ministry 
(Num. 18:4). Samuel, however, was by the vow of his 
mother consecrated to the service of God in the sanctuary 
for his entire life, and as an outward symbol of this conse- 
cration, as in the case of Samson, no razor was to come upon 
his head (1:11; see Num. 6:5). Samuel, accordingly, 
began to minister unto the Lord before Eli (2: 18; 3: 1), in 
such ways as a child of his tender age might be able to do. 
It was his mother’s purpose that he should remain at the 
tabernacle forever; that is, as long as he lived (see Exod. 
21:6). He did continue there as long as the ark and the 
tabernacle were at Shiloh. But when the Lord, displeased 
with the sins of both priests and people, gave up his ark to 
be captured by the Philistines (1 Sam. 4: 11), and forsook 
the tabernacle (Psa. 78: 60); Samuel returned to his ancestral 
abode in Ramah (1 Sam. 7: 17), and was called to devote the 
remainder of his life to God’s service in another way. 

Verse 23.—Do that which is good in thine eyes: Both parents 
were of one mind in regard to the consecration of their 
darling child. Canaanitish idolaters sacrificed their childien 
and Hindoo parents have cast their infants into the Ganges, 
under the idea of devoting them to their cruel deities. Elka- 
nah and Hannah surrendered the child of their love to the 
pure and holy service of the Lord of all.—Only Jehovah make 
his word to stand: The only thing about which he was con- 
cerned was the fulfillment of God’s gracious promise. As 
there is no word expressly said to have been spoken by the 
Lord in what precedes, some of the early versions have sub- 
stituted “thy word,” as though the reference were directly 
to Hannah’s prayer. It is not necessary to assume that some 
promise had been given which is not recorded. Elkanah’s 
allusion is to the words of Eli (v.17), the high-priest and 
God’s representative; what he said was accepted as coming 
from God himself. The divine authority with which he 


spoke was shown in the fact that they were already fulfilled 
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to a certain extent in their experience. God had given them 
the child for which Hannah prayed; and now he asks 
fu:ther that God would accept and enable them to accom- 
plish the pronfised consecration which was joined with her 
petition. IIis concurrence in the vow of his wife was, under 
the law, necessary to its validity (Num. 30: 6-8). 

Verse 24.— With three bullocks: As only one bullock is 
spoken of in what follows (v. 25), and animals of three years 
old were sometimes selected for sacrifice (Gen. 15: 9), the 
Septuagint here reads “ with a three year old bullock.” The 
liberty which the Greek translators have here taken with 
the text, appears from the following sentence inserted between 
this and the next verse: “ And they brought him before the 
Lord, and his father slew the sacrifice which he was accus- 
tomed to make from year to year to the Lord, and he brought 
the child (v. 25), and he slew the bullock.” It is plain from 
this paraphrastic addition that the translators understood 
* that more than one animal was sacrificed on this occasion. 
Besides the bullock, which formed the special sacrifice to 
make the presentation of their child to God; there was Elka- 
nah’s customary annnal sacrifice, which accordingly is not 
spoken of more particularly, but which may very well have 
been the other two bullocks. That there must have been 
three bullocks further appears from the quantity of flour 
bronght at the same time, three-tenths of an ephah being 
required with one bullock (Num. 15: 9).— Bottle: A skin 
bottle, made of the skin of a goat properly dressed, the places 
where the legs had been being sewed up, and the neck left 
as the opening at thetop. The wine was intended as a drink 
offering to accompany the sacrifice—And she brought him 
unto the house of Jehovah in Shiloh: This was the place where 
Joshua set up the Mosaic tabernacle after the land of Canaan 
had been subdued (Josh. 18: 1). The name means “ rest,” 
or “peace,” and was significant of the fact that the war was 
at length over, and Israel had come into peaceful possession 
of the country. Perhaps, also, it contained an allusion to the 
Peace or Peacemaker promised by Jacob (Gen. 49: 10), of 
whose victorious and peaceful empire the conquest of Canaan 
just achieved was typical (see also Judg. 18: 31; 21: 19).— 
And the child was young: This is added to recall attention to 
his extreme youth; the word is the same that is translated 
“babe” in Exodus 2: 6, 

Verse 25.— And they slew the bullock : That is, the one which 
was designed as a burnt offering of consecration, representing 
their surrender of their child to God, this symbolic action 
being then followed by that which it signified —And they 
brought the child to Eli: Aaron had been succeeded in the 
high-priest’s office by his eldest surviving son Eleazar (Num. 
20: 25-28), and he by his son Phinehas (Judg. 20: 28), to 
whom a perpetual priesthood was promised as a reward for 
his zeal and fidelity (Num. 25: 11-13). Eli was descended 
from Ithamar, another son of Aaron (comp. 1 Sam. 14: 3; 
22: 11, 20; 1 Chron. 24:3). According to Josephus (Antiq. 
V., 11: 5), he was the first high-priest of the line of Ithamar, 
and had been preceded in their order by Abishua, Bukki, 
and Uzzi, of the line of Eleazar (1 Chron. 6: 3-6). Under 
what cirenmstances Eli took the office we are not informed ; 
possibly there may have been no male descendant of Eleazar 
of suitable age at the time, or he may, from some disqualifi- 
cation, physical or mental, have been set aside. The office 
reverted to the line of Eleazar in the person of Zadok, who 
was for a time associated with Abiathar, of the house of Eli 
(2 Sam. 8:17; 20: 25), and finally superseded him (1 Kings 
2: 27, 35). 

Verse 26.—IIannah then recalls to Eli the scene pre- 
viously described (v. 10 f.), in which she had prayed for 
this child, and made her solemn vow to the Lord.—As thy 
soul liveth: A customary form of strong asseveration, as surely 
as you live, what I am about to say is true—J/y Lord is 
repeated to indicate both the earnestness with which she 
speaks, and the reverential manner in which she addresses 
Eli, who, as high-priest and judge, was both the highest 
ecclesiastical and civil ruler in Israel.—That stood: This 
same attitude in prayer is spoken of in Genesis 18: 22; 
1 Kings 8:22; Matthew 6:5; Luke 18: 11,13; compare 
Esther 7:7. Other postures are sitting (2 Sam. 7:18; 
kneeling, 1 Kings 8: 54), prostration (Matt. 26:39). The 
posture should be reverential, particularly in public prayer; 
but the essential thing is the state of the soul.—Praying: 
The prayer was inaudible, and her action misinterpreted 
(v. 13), but the Lord, who heareth in secret, heard and 
answered it, 

Verse 27.—Prayers are often offered with no real expecta- 
tion of an answer. When prayers are granted, men often 
fail to note the fact, or neglect or forget to express their 
gratitude for the favor bestowed. Those prayers are not to 
be thought unheard or disregarded, which God does not see 
fit to answer in the precise form prayed for. We ask with 
our imperfect knowledge, and often with wrongly directed 
desires. In his infinite wisdom and gracious love he does 
better for us than we ask or think, withholding what would 
be for our injury, however eagerly we crave it, bestowing 
what will be really promotive of our highest good, even 
though in our short-sightedness we shrink from it. 

Verse 28.—And I also: I, in my turn, as God has dealt 
thus bountifully with me, I will make a corresponding return 





to him.—TTave freely given him to Jehovah, all the days that he 


exists, he is freely given to Jehovah: It is plain from the con- 
nection that the verb here used cannot mean “ to lend” any- 
thing with the expectation of its being returned. Samuel 
was not lent to the Lord for a limited time. Hannah did 
not lend him with the expectation of his being given back. 
The Lord had given to her what she had asked for; and 
now she gives to the Lord what he likewise had asked of her: 
In granting her petition, he bound her to execute the vow, 
which she had of her own accord associated with it. His 
gift to her was, in effect, asking her to fulfil the pledge which 
she had made to him. This use of these terms sheds light 
upon the meaning of the same words in Exodus 12: 35, 36, 
The children of Israel did not “ borrow” articles from the 
Egyptians with the promise expressed or implied of return- 
ing them; and the Egyptians did not “lend” with the 
expectation of having the things returned. The Israelites 
“asked” not for a loan, but for a gift; and the Egyptians 
“freely gave” them what they asked.—And he worshiped 
Jehovah there: The reference seems to be not to Samuel, but 
to Elkanah, who, though not mentioned in the immediately 
preceding context, is throughout to be thought of as accom- 
panying Ilannah, and uniting with her in all that she said 
and did. 





“THE WOMAN THAT STOOD PRAYING.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Pythagoras divided man’s life into four twenties: a boy, 
twenty; a youth, twenty; a man, twenty; an old man, 
twenty. It would not be difficult to find instruction for all 
these ages in the interesting story of Hannah’s offering of 
her son to the Lord’s service. This excellent mother in 
Israel seems to have had poor fortune in recalling herself to 
Eli. But she was singularly modest in her choice of a name 
by which he might be expected most hopefully to recognize 
her: “Oh, my lord, I am the woman that stood by thee 
here, praying unto the Lord.” 

Some few verses from the earliest part of this chapter 
are needed to prepare the way for a study of the present 
It is likely that the instruction will be reached 
through the mention of several points which come to the 
surface in turn. 

I. First of all, our attention is arrested by the picture of 
this home in Ramah: we note the singular advantage for 
young children in having religious care and training (v. 21) 

The family of Elkanah was made np, according to the 
custom in those times, of what proved to be discordant 
elements in its constitution. The name Hannah means 
graciousness, and the name Peninnah signifies a pearl; and 
these two women may ordinarily and naturally have been 
very sweet-tempered persons. But that old system was un- 
wholesome and impracticable. There arose jealousy between 
the two heads of the same household, and that bred trouble. 
It looks here as if there never came peace into that family 
till Samuel was born; then religious activity took possession 
and ruled in the fear of the Lord, and “the woman that 
stood praying” was honored of God. Peninnah seems to 
disappear; for mention is made afterwards only of “ Elkanah 
and his wife” by Eli when he pronounces -his official bless- 
ing (2: 20). 

Some of us will remember Charles Lamb’s picture of 
youth: “In that little Goshen there will be light, when the 
grown world flounders about in the darkness of sense and 
materiality.” It is indeed a fair and hopeful period of 
human existence. But for the full gathering of its fruitage 
it cannot be necessary now to say that almost everything 
depends upon parental efficiency. True, not every father is 
able to communicate positive virtues to his boy. Cicero 
dedicated his De Oficiis to his son Marcus, but Marcug 
became a drunkard in despite of his father’s favor and fame. 
Nor can every mother fasten her instruction so firmly that 
time will not sometimes efface it. Only now and then will a 
manly Cowper be found who will sing affectionately with his 
eyes moist as he gazes upon an old portrait found suddenly : 


“Oh, that those lips had language! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last.” 


lesson. 


Still, no man can afford to forget the instructions, given 
him under the home roof, if his monitors have been God- 
fearing, and have done their duty. This is given among the 
sayings of Periander, who was numbered with the seven 
wise men of Greece: “Prove yourself worthy of you, 
parents.” No wealth is so valuable asa fine ancestry. No 
benediction is better than a father’s blessing. No interces- 
sion (except Christ’s) is more forceful than a mother's pray- 
ers. Even Plato, the heathen philosopher, tells us that “ the 
spirit of reverence is a better inheritance than gold.” Both 
young men and maidens will do well to read often “the 
words of king Lemuel, the prophecy that his mother taught 
him,” as recorded in the last chapter of the Book of 
Proverbs. 

II. Then, next to this, is given a lesson concerning the 
supreme dignity of motherhood (vs. 22, 23). 

For this child Hannah had longed and prayed, had been 
accused of being a drunkard (1: 12-16), had been gibed and 





————S 
fretted almost beyond endurance. And now, when her sup- 
plications had been heard and rewarded, she did not propose 
to lose her comfort of possession by neglecting or transfer- 
ring the maternal charge of him. Hence, when Elkanah 
made the usual suggestion of a festival journey up to 
Jerusalem, she replied with a commendable fidelity, “ Wait 
till | wean my son.” It must be borne in mind that only 
males were absolutely required to be present there in the 
capital at the annual feasts: wives and daughters undertook 
the task as a mere voluntary devotion. But at this moment 
Hannah had duties which overrode all else; she was right 
in remaining at home to discharge them, It is worth notic- 
ing also that her husband agreed with her, as most husbands 
would, 

At this day there is much need for examples like this. 
Women can be more useful in a distinct imitation of Hannah 
than they can by voting, or lecturing, or going on a foreign 
mission, or conducting the meetings of a Dorcas Society. 
There is a time for everything: and this woman knew what 
belonged to this time.* 

It is always interesting to notice the points where natural 
theology and revealed come into contact. Mythologic story 
relates that the goddess Minerva was not the offspring of any 
mother herself, having sprung from the head of Jupiter, and 
hence her heart was as cold as the steel with which it was 
covered. One of the apologies made for her wickedness was 
this: “in a female the want of tender feeling is always con- 
nected with a desire of destruction.” We might profitably 
lay alongside of this the description given us in the inspired 
volume (Prov. 31: 27-30.) 

Ill. This brings us to another lesson: concerning the 
necessity of atonement for the sins of children (vs. 24, 25). 

It is an old proverb, “gilded things cannot be silvered 
till the tinsel has been removed.” It is a fact in human 
history that nothing has ever been gained by the long and 
intricate discussions of theologians of differing schools con- 
cerning what is called “original sin.” It remains true that 
when children grow up, unchanged by the grace of God, 
they invariably become sinners, and manifest a depraved 
spirit opposed to the commandments of our Maker. Now, 
we suppose here that Hannah and Elkanah did not beguile 
themselves with asserting that their boy differed from 
ordinary boys in Israel, and was “a sweet little innocent 
creature ;” they appear to have accepted the inevitable issue, 
and brought a great burnt offering unto the Lord, according 
to their light under that dispensation of the Lord’s grave. 

In his commentary upon the Acts, Chrysostom says that 
“we must begin by softening the iron before we attempt to 
work it.” Most Christian parents are wise enough to know 
that they will do better in the rearing of their children to 
assume that they need the gracious descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon their offspring to bend their wills to the divine 
service, before they can hope to win them to the courteous 
sweetness and delicacy of chivalric and dutiful life. Saint 

Louis Gonzagua was represented in the ancient pictures in 
his early years as wearing a little cuirass, “beautiful as a 
Paladin, and perfect as an angel.” This small soldier was 
the model for one of the ages of romance. We feel certain, 
however, that true believers would care more tu have their 
children wearing “the shield of faith” (Eph. 6: 16). 

IV. The chief lesson of all, however, taught us to-day is 
concerning the power of prayer as an element in education. 

“ For this child I prayed:” so says the devont mother of 
this child which she now brings into the service of the Lord, 

[t will never be known till the leaves of the book are 
unfolded on the judgment-day how muck any one of us 
owes to his mother’s supplications. When Monica lamented 
the ill courses which her son took in his youth, Ambrose, to 
whom she imparted her sorrows, said, “ It is impossible that 
the child of such prayers should perish.” And we know 
since how deeply even the consciousness of his mother’s 
importunity moved Augustine to final repentance. 

Many years ago, one who is now preaching the gospel, 
sent a letter to his mother informing her that he trusted 
that be at last had become a Christian by experience. He 
was twenty-one years old; tanght in the Scriptures, 
prayed for, and urged, he yet never until then had fully 
yielded his heart to God. All through his college course, 
he had waited ; finally, while away from home, teaching, he 
began to hope in Christ. So he wrote to his mother; and 
he said moreover, that to become a Christian meant with 
him to become a minister of the gospel; for he had through 
the whole of his life been moved with the conviction of 
conscience that his life was eventually to lead to the pulpit. 
He declared that he could not explain how it came about, 
but it was true that he never had but one thought: some- 
time he should become a true Christian, and then should 
study for the ministry, 

Across the Green Mountains, with one tremendous ride of 
sixty-six miles in one day, came that fuithful New England 





* Nors.—Good Dr. Robinson would, doubtless, also admit that Mirlam 
knew what belonged to ber time when she led the praise service of the 
Hebrew host (BRxod. 15: 20,21); and that Deborah, who had a husband 


but found time to Judge Israel (Judg. 4:4), and Anna, who bad had a 
uusband but.in her widowhood spent most of her time in the temple 
(Luke 2: 3%, 37), and the four daughters of Phillip, who never had bh 
husbands, but “which did prophecy” (Acts 2i: 9), all knew what 
belonged to (aeirtime, It is a great thing for a womap to know what 
belongs to ber time, as it + aso @ great thing fur @ mau W kuew Wlaet 
belougs to his time.—(Tas vires), 
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mother ; and in # half-hour after she reached his side, she | 
told him in the shadows of the firelight, that a score of 
years before in the old village church the devout women 
were fitting out a box for a missionary ; she had put in one 
of his (her son’s) small, infant garments, with a slip request- 
ing the prayers of that man of God to go with her prayers 
that this child might be a Christian, and, if God would 
honor her so much, might be a minister of the gospel to 
dying men, And that son is an elderly man now; but he 
soberly declares that he owes all he is to his mother’s 


prayers; and he hopes to keep the faith till he sees her face 
once more, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


This lesson has the title of “A Praying Mother;” but 
there is more in it than that title shows. It presents father 


and child as well as mother, a whole household in fact; and 
it discloses to us: 


THE ELEMENTS OF A GOOD HOME 


1. The Husband Devout (v. 1). 
2. The Wife Faith-filled (v. 2). 
8. The Parents Co-working (vs. 23-25). 
4. The Child Consecrated (vs. 26-23). 


1 THE HUSBAND DEVOUT. 


The man Elkanah, and all his house, went up to offer unto the 
Lord the yearly sacrifice, and his vow (v.21). “Husband” is 
the old Saxon word for “ house-band;” the one who binds 
the members of the household together. He who would 
bind his house securely, must himself be bound to the house 
of God. A system of planets is safe only while in its right 
relations to the central sun. A home where God is forgotten 
by the house-band is like a cluster of planets without the tie 
that should bind them to the centre of their universe. No 
man can be the husband he ought to be, unless he is faithful 
in the service and worship of God. To neglect God’s house 
is to neglect the highest interest of one’s own house. He is 
most likely to be a devoted husband who is a devoted child 
of God; and he will show his devotedness by leading his 
household to the house of God. 


2 THE WIFE FAITH-FILLED. 


Hannah . . . said, I will not go up until the child be weaned) 
and then I will bring him that he may appear before the Lord, and 
there abide forever (v.22). Hannah’s faith was alike strong 
in her house and in God’s house. She was not afraid of 
displeasing God by stopping at home when her child needed 
her there. Yet while in her house, she had God’s house in 
mind. She would stay at home when duty called her to 
do that; but she would go to God’s house when she could 
do that consistently. At her house and in God’s house, she 
and her’s were the Lord’s. A wife must sometimes stay at 
home with her child. Then let her be glad that the house- 
band can go to God’s house for the whole family, to bind the 
members of the househeld closer to each other and to God. 
Let only those stay away from God’s house who cannot now 
get to it. And let those who must stay away for the present 
confidently look, by faith, to a place there by and by; a place 
that is better than one’s own home to those who are privileged 
to get there. 


&% THE PARENTS CO-WORKING. 


Elkanah her husband said unto her, Do what seemeth thee good : 
tarry until thou have weaned him, . . . And when she had weaned 
him she took him up with her, . . . and they . . . brought the 
child to Eli (vs. 23-25). A good husband or a good wife can- 
not do half as much fora home as a good husband and a 
good wife could do for that home in loving co-work. Elka- 
nah made no complaint of his wife for staying at home when 
her child needed her there. Nor, on the other hand, did he 
say that if she must stay at home their family must be un- 
represented at the house of God just then. He felt that his 
wife knew her baby’s needs, and he spoke cheery and approv- 
ing words to her, in expression of his confidence. But while 
the baby needed the mother at home, both mother and baby 
needed the father at worship. And that is one way in which 
husband and wife can co-work for the household’s good; the 
mother staying at home on the baby’s account, the father 
going to church on the mother’s and the baby’s account, and 
on his own account also. And when Hannah could go with 
her child to the Lord’s house, Elkanah went also. They 
joined in the public worship of God when that was a possi- 
bility, Husband and wife being together at church is quite 
as important a mode of co-work for the houschold, as one 
going and the other staying back. 


4 THE CHILD CONSECRATED. 


tion of that child to God. Hannah did not ask how long she 
could keep her only child away from God; her only question 
was, how soon she could give that child up to God. Until 
the child was weaned, she must hold on to it. Assoon as 
the child was weaned, she surrendered it to the Lord. And 
then she was not thinking how soon she could get that child 
back again; her determination was to have that child in the 
Lord’s service just as long as he lived. And she did not 
even wait until the child was weaned before all this was 
planned as the prevailing purpose of her soul. That child 
was consecrated to God from his very birth, consecrated to 
God “forever.” And so ought every child to be in every 
godly home. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C, HAZARD. 


The teacher should not forget the necessity there is, in 
entering upon a new book, to make known its contents, to 
point out the period that it covers, and to indicate the special 
purpose of its writing. Nor should he in taking up this book 
omit to mention the fact, that Samuel was the last of the 
judges whom God raised up to deliver Israel. Under him 
the deliverance was complete. 

Again, it is indispensable that the teacher should consider 
the first part of the chapter in which our lesson is located. 
Our lesson is merely the conclusion of the history given in 
the preceding verses. In that history, we see: 1. A godly 
man. Elkanah of Ramathaim-zophim was a devout man. 
Yearly he went up to Shiloh to worship and to sacrifice unto 
the Lord. He took his family along with him, and when he 
made his peace offering, he was careful to see that every one 
had a portion, down even to the children, 2, An unhappy 
family. Though polygamy was permitted under the Old 
Testament dispensation, it frequently bore its inevitable bit- 
ter fruit in the dissensions that arose between the wives, even 
in the families of the very elect. In Abraham’s family there 
was bitter feeling between Sarah and Hagar; in Jacob’s 
family between Rachel and Leah; and in Elkanah’s between 
Penninah and Hannah. Hannah was the more loved of the 
two, but Penninah made her life unendurable with taunts 
on account of her barrenness. Especially unsparing was her 
tongue—“ When she went up to the house of the Lord!” 
To understand why Penninah’s jeers should have such effect, 
it must be remembered that children were regarded as a 
mark of divine favor, and barrenness as a token of God’s 
anger. By children the house was to be built up, and the 
family name perpetuated. The longing for them was intense. 
Isaac “entreated” the Lord for Rebekah because she was 
barren” (Gen. 25 : 21) ; and Rachel cried, “Give me children 
or else I die” (Gen. 30:1). 3. A prayer of faith. Hannah 
took her trouble to the Lord. She did so right after “they 
had eaten in Shiloh.” Her prayer was fervent. She prayed 
and wept sore. It was accompanied by a vow. She made a 
solemn pledge that if a man child were given her, he should 
be given to the Lord, and be a Nazarite all the days of his 
life. Her prayer was silent. “She spake in her heart ; only 
her lips moved, but her voice was not heard.” Her desire 
was too intense and her anguish too great for speech. Her 
prayer was misunderstood. The high-priest, Eli, watched the 
convulsive moving of the lips, and reproved her for—being 
drunken! But when he learned from her lips that she was 
a sorrowful woman, and had been pouring out her soul before 
the Lord, Eli gave her his blessing, and said: “Go in peace: 
and the God of Israel grant thee thy petition that thou hast 
asked of him.” Her prayer was offered in faith. After that, 
“her countenance was no more sad.” Her burden was 
rolled away. She believed that her prayer was answered, 
and then she waited in joy-for its fulfillment. Her prayer 
was answered. “The Lord remembered her.” “Good pray- 
ers,” says Bishop Hall, “never come creeping home—I am 
sure I shall have what I ask, or what I should ask.” She 
bore a son, and in grateful recognition of the fact that his 
coming was an answer to prayer, she called his name Samuel 
—“ heard of God.” That brings us to the events of our lesson. 

I. Nursed for the Lord. 1. Going to Shiloh. “The man 
Elkanah, and all his house, went up,” etc. Elkanah was a 
man who believed in family religion. He was one of whom 
God could say, as he said of Abraham: “I know him, that 
he will command his children and his household after him, 
and they shall keep the way of the Lord.” He was not like 
some of those to-day, who send their wives and children to 
church, but stay at home themselves. 

2. Staying at home, “But Hannah went notup.” She did 
not want to go until the child was weaned, and could be pre- 
sented to the Lord to abide in the tabernacle forever. She 
stayed at home to nurse the child for God, and so doing, 
was as acceptable to God as though she had gone to Shiloh 





She said, . . . For this child I prayed; and the Lord hath 
given me my petition. ... Therefore . . . as long as he liveth he 
shall be lent to the Lord (vs. 26-28). It is an ungrateful home | 
in which more requests are made of God than thanks are | 
rendered to God. And thankfulness toward God is shown | 
even more by acts than by words. If parents have received | 
the longing of their hearts in the gift of a child from God, | 


to join in the worship before the tabernacle. The sacrifice 
that Elkanah offered at Shiloh was as nothing compared to 
that which Hannah was preparing at Ramah. Sometimes 


it is possible to serve God at home more acceptably than at 
church. 








It is evident that Hannah did not in the least | 


it. Every act of hers for its welfare was inspired by that 
thought. How much mothers miss who do not bring up 
their children with Hannah’s thought constantly before 
them ! ' 

II. Brought to the Lord.—1. The offering. “Three bullocks, 
and one ephah of flour, and a bottle of wine.” If the read- 
ing is correct, this was thrice the usual offering, and hence 
expressed a triple joy. The surrender was not made reluc- 
tantly and sorrowfully, but joyfully—as is shown, also, by 
the jubilant song in the next chapter. The coronation day 
of the mother is when her child is consecrated to the Lord. 
2. The child. “And the child was young.” But none too 
young. Those were mere infants who were taken into the 
arms of the Saviour, and blessed by him. It is probable that 
Samuel was about three years old. That is an age concern- 
ing which many are skeptical as to the possibility of religious 
impressions. But they have no doubt whatever of the ability 
of a child of those years to be taught of the Devil! 

III. Lent to the Lord.—1. The identification, “I am the 
woman. ... For this child I prayed.” The then and now 
were thus connected—the prayer with its living answer— 
the gift with her reason for making the gift. 2. The loan. 
“ Therefore also I have lent him unto the Lord” (see mar- 
gin). The loan, if it was a loan, was for life. But it is 
interesting to note that her motherly care for her boy did 
not cease. Every year she made for him “a little coat.” It 
is interesting to notice, further, that God gave her three other 
sons and two daughters (2: 20, 21), which, as Henry says, 
was a “large interest” on her “loan.” 3. The worshiping 
child. “And he worshiped the Lord there.” If he wor- 
shiped the Lord in the sanctuary at so early an age, what 
lessons of divine love he must already have learned at his 
first altar, his mother’s knee! And if he were so early 
brought to the Lord, what comfort of hope there is for all 
who sincerely desire to dedicate their children to God and to 
his service. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In order to present clearly these two lessons of the mother 
and child, more must be given than is included in the 
selected verses. 

T he first visit to the tabernacle.—Before the temple was built at 
Jerusalem, and since the days of Joshua, the tabernacle and 
the ark had been kept at Shiloh. Explain or question 
on the tabernacle, a place for God’s worship, made in accor- 
dance with the command given to Moses on the Mount of 
Law. (No doubt every teacher can secure some pictures 
illustrative of this lesson.) To Shjloh the people went to 
keep the great feast, as Moses had taught them, and 
there they offered sacrifices. The high priest, named 
Eli, sat on his seat close by the tabernacle; by him he 
saw a woman weeping. She had come from her home, a 
few miles away, with her husband and all his household ; for 
they came every year to keep the feast. His name was 
Elkanah, and her name was Hannah. (Let the children 
repeat the names, to be familiar with them.) Elkanah was 
a true, kind, generous man, and Hannah was lovely and 
good. Her name means beauty and grace; but at that time 
she was lonely and sad, grieving because there were no little 
children of her own in her home. Eli saw that she was 
crying, and her lips moved, but he heard no word. Eli 
spoke to her, but he did not know her sorrow or the thoughts 
in her heart. 

The mother’s prayer—She said to Eli, “I have poured out 
my soul before the Lord.” Eli knew then why she wept, 
that she felt her need, and had asked God to give something 
which she longed to have. That was true prayer, earnest 
prayer; to pour out the soul, to feel the need, to ask from 
God what he can give. Eli told Hannah to go in peace, and 
said, “The God of Israel grant thee thy petition.” She 
believed ; she had faith that God would give what she asked. 
Her face was bright and her heart happy, for she left all her 
want with him, sure that he could and would give her the 
asked-for blessing. Our lesson begins with another yearly 
sacrifice. 

The second visit.—The feast day came again, and Elkanah 
and his household went to Shiloh; but Hannah stayed at 
home. A little child was nestling in her arms; and she said 
to his father, “I will not go until the child is older; then I 
will bring him, that he may appear before the Lord, and 
there abide.” While the rest offered sacrifices, don’t you 
think God accepted as worship her joyful, thankful heart, 
and low, sweet songs of praise? How lovingly she looked 
in the baby face, watched as he learned to know her voice, 
as he began to laugh and play with his little hands, and tried 
to step and walk. His name was Samuel. It means “ Asked 
of God ;” and when she spoke his name she thought how she 
had asked, and God had heard and answered. 

The third visit.— When Samuel was three years old, perhaps 
more, Hannah and Elkanah took bullocks, some flour, and a 
bottle of wine, all for offerings, and went to the holy place, 


regard the child as her own. Before his birth, yea, even | What little baby was once taken tothe temple in Mary’s arms, 


before his conception, he was given to God. 


It was God's with an offering of doves? Samuel's father was rich enough 


their thankfulness ought to find expression in the consecra- child that she held in her arms, and for him she was nursing for a more generous offering. How many bullocks did he 
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bring? They were to be slain and offered as sacrifices, the 
blood sprinkled on the altar, and the flesh roasted in the fire. 
The parents brought to God a more precious offering than 
any animal, any grain from plentiful fields, or any fruit of 
the vine. It was their precious child, the son God had given 
to the praying mother. As the bullock was slain, she brought 
the little child to Eli, the high priest. In the very spot 


where she had wept and prayed, she stood again, and said, | 


“I am the woman that stood by thee here, praying unto the 
Lord.” What did Eli say to her then, when she told him 
she “poured out her soul to God”? He did not then know 
what she asked ; it was enough that God knew, and the priest 
added his prayer that she might have her petition. Now 
Hannah told him, “For this child I prayed, and the Lord 
hath given me my petition which I asked of him.” 

The child given to God.—Then Hannah said to Eli the words 
of our golden text. She did not mean that she only lent her 
son for a little while ; how long did she say he should be lent to 
the Lord? She had asked God to give her a son; and as she 
prayed, she made a promise that she would give him to the 
Lord all the days of his life. How much Hannah loved that 
baby-boy, how his life was wrapped up with her own! Do 
you suppose she loved him more than mothers do their chil- 
dren now? Do you know that every praying and believing 
mother, now, does just as Hannah did with little Samuel? 
She sang sweet songs to quiet him to sleep when he was tired 
of play; when she laid him to rest, she asked that God’s 
grace might rest always on him; when he awoke, she bathed 
his little hands and feet, and prayed they might be kept from 
evil, and always in the right way; when she kissed his lips, 
she prayed they might only speak pure and true words; when 
she spoke his name, she remembered her promise that he 
should be God’s servant ; and while she thanked God for the 
gift, she asked him to accept the offering. Did she think of 
all this when she parted from her child and left him there? 

The mother’s joy.—The good-bye was not with tears. She 
went away praying, but with praise and singing,—“ My heart 
rejoiceth inthe Lord. I rejoice in thy salvation.” She had 
given her child to God, and she knew he was safe. Was she 
fearful for their home, or that trials and sorrows might come 
tothem? No. Could she not always pray? She knew they, 
too, were safe in God, and she sang, “ He will keep the feet of 
his saints.” Was she lonely at home as she remembered the 
child who lived at Shiloh with Eli, the high priest? Would 
God let her suffer because she gave her alltohim? See how 
he pays back to those who lend to him. Each yearly feast 
they went to carry offerings, and to see the child. Each 
year Hannah carried to Samuel a little coat, such as priests 
wore, which her own hands had made; and woven in it, with 
every thread, were thoughts of love and prayer. Each year 
they came back with words of blessing from Eli, and in their 
home God sent gifts of his own love; for three more sons and 
two daughters were sent to make their hearts and lives glad 
and happy. 

Next week we will learn of the child; how he grew larger 
and older, wiser and better, as he served in the holy place. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


To whom can a child’s early piety almost invariably be 
traced? (Title.) What should every mother be able to say 
concerning her child? (Golden Text.) 

By what other name are the two books of Samuel more 
appropriately called? What is known of their authorship? 
How many chapters belong strictly to the judicatory period ? 
How many to the transition period? How many to the reign 
of Saul? How much belonging to the judicatory period 
relates to the birth and presentation of Samuel? How much 
relates to Eli’s sin and doom? How much relates to the 
sojourn of the ark? Which of these sub-divisions contains 
twoprayers? Howdothey differin spirit? Which of these 
sub-divisions records two warnings? Which one records 
four deaths? Which one presents five Philistine cities? 
Name them. Is piety hereditary, or is it not? Will prayer 
for the good of future generations avail, or will it not? Of 
what tribe was Samuel’s father? What was his character? 
(1 Sam. 1:3.) Of what benefit was this to Samuel? How 
often were all males required to present themselves at the 
religious centre of Israel? (Deut. 16:16.) Is it probable 
that Elkanah went once or three times yearly? How 
vften did Hannah go? How often were women required 
to. go? How did the priest rebuke and how bless 
Hannah on the occasion of her prayer and vow? 
Point out the birth-place of Samuel. In what service, above 
all others, should every family seek to be united? (v. 21.) 
What offering did Hannah desire to make to God on her 
first visit to Shiloh after receiving the answer to her prayer? 
(v. 22.) Is absence from the house of God always an indica- 
tion of spiritual decline, or may it be a mark of fidelity to 
duty? Why was this voluntary offering an act of severe 
trial to the mother? (v. 24.) What is the true index of our 
measure of devotion to God? (1 Chron. 21: 23, 24.) How 
early should this doctrine be taught the children? Describe 


| clause refer? Was Samuel probably old enough to have 
, been taught about God, and to have been able to worship 
| him? In how many ways is a praying mother an advantage 
| to a child? How did Hannah’s faith triumph over her 
| motherly instincts? (1 Sam. 2: 1, 2.) Under what figures 
| did she discern the future triumph of Christ’s kingdom? 
| (vs. 2-10.) In how many respects does Hannah’s song 
resemble that of Mary? (Luke 1: 46-55.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





A MOTHER’S DEVOTION. 





THE PURPOSE: 
X WILL BRING HIM THAT HE MAY APPEAR BEFORE 
THE LORD, 
THE PRAYER: 
FOR THIS CHILD I PRAYED. 


THE PROMISE: 


48 LONG 48 HE LIVETH, HE SHALL BE LENT TO 
THE LORD. 





BRING THEM UP IN THE NURTURE AND 
ADMONITION OF THE LORD, 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ Saviour, like a shepherd lead us.” 

“ By cool Siloam’s shady rill.” 

“T am now a child of God.” 

“Come, all ye saints of God.” 

“ Jesus, keep me near the cross.” 

“ Brightly beams our Father’s mercy.” 
“Tell me the old, old story.” 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The going up of Elkanah with “all his house” to the 
yearly sacrifice at Shiloh, seems to resemble the common 
practice of the present day among nearly all religious sects. 
Not only do all the males present themselves before the Lord, 
but the women and children also. Noone who has ever seen 
the roadways leading to Jerusalem, as they are crowded with 
such traveling companies just before and after passover time, 
can ever forget it. From hill-top to hill-top, through the 
wide intervening valley, the companies of neighbors’ families 
fill the way, on foot, or mounted, or the wealthy borne in the 
takt-rawdn or palankin, and a few Europeans even in wagons. 
Camels and asses carry the tents, the provender, and the fur- 
niture, and all along the roadside are companies taking a 
temporary rest, or preparing their meal. The women ofthe 
company by no means wait till their children are weaned 
before they bring them; and not the least interesting items 
of the spectacle are the patient nursery cares, which, strange 
to say, appear generally to increase the mother’s enjoyment 
while they increase the inconvenience. 

At the end of verse 21 the Septuagint adds the words “and 
all the tithes of his land.” That adds the one touch which 
gives the modern festivals their particular joy to the eccle- 
siastics. No pilgrim appears before the Lord (if we may use 
the expression) empty. Each one brings his offering ; and 
thus at Jerusalem the passover and Easter are the harvest of 
the year to the resident church officials. And not only so, 
but in all the Eastern churches the greater festivals through 
the year are the times for payment of the tithes or other 
church rates. I have attended several of these provincial 
festivals, but none more marked than one in the island of 
Cyprus, where the doings were not on a scale so large but 
that a pretty accurate view of the whole could be had, and 
where the ecclesiastics, who sat in state to greet their flocks 
and receive their dues, were kind enough and found leisure 
enough to converse and courteously explain all that was 
asked or that seemed to them to need explanation. This 
festival was but for one day, and the.people mostly came 
rather early and stayed rather late; but many were coming 
and going the whole time. Near the church and the house 
of reception close by, the roads for some distance away were 
lined with vendors of goodies, toys, and small articles of use, 
which were quite freely purchased. No games were going 
on, like those at the Muslim feasts, but the eompany mostly 
gathered in doors, filling all the rooms of the house of recep- 
tion, while many strayed about the churchyard, and a few 
went now and then inside the church to pray, to burn a wax 
candle before the picture of a saint, and kiss the picture. 
The candles were chiefly bought of the church authorities, 
just lighted, put out again, and given (back) to the church as 
an offering. 

The company enjoyed itself sincerely. The offerings were 
paid in money, provisions, or goods, and were given as if in 
glad payment of a just debt. 








was not extremely kind and polite. It was the occasion of 
the peoples paying their dues to their pastors, and had none 
of those characteristics which sometimes render a “dona- 


American minister. Altogether, it was one of the most 
enjoyable Oriental scenes I ever witnessed. Being among 
the Greeks, the women were as much a part of the company 
as in America ;,and the part they played was the same as in 
any refined social gathering. 

The women in the East wait generally much longer to 
wean their children than here. It is not very unusual to 
suckle a male child for four years. Prolongation of the 
period is considered a superior mark of affection. In Han- 
nah’s case, verses 22 and 23 seem to show that it would not 
have been a strange thing for her to carry her sucking child 
up to the yearly sacrifice ; indeed, it is hard to understand 
those verses otherwise. But she evidently wished to keep 
the child with herself until the time for parting with him 
finally should arrive. It may be added that nothing in the 
text shows that more than one yearly sacrifice did not pass 
between the birth of Samuel and his giving up to the Lord. 
The expression for “the yearly sacrifice,” in the Hebrew 
leaves it undetermined whether there was one or more dur- 
ing the time just mentioned. And Hannah’s words to 
Elkanah are only an Oriental way of saying that she wanted 
to keep the child to herself till he should go away forever. 

“Only the Lord establish his word,” in the same Oriental 
light, is to be taken as a hint to Hannah that in delaying the 
formal dedication till Samuel was weaned she took the risk 
of the child’s not living, as well as the risk of her affection 
becoming too strong and selfish to permit her at last to part 
with him, 

In regard to the offering of Hannah, it is perhaps needless 
to inquire how careful she was about the Levitical law (then 
very loosely administered), or just what class these offerings 
‘would fall into. (See, however, Exod. 13: 2; 22:29, 30; 
Deut. 15: 19, 20, ad like passages.) It is worth noting 
however, that a various reading of the Hebrew in verse 24 is 
“a bullock of three years old,” instead of “three bullocks ;” 
and in verse 25 the reading is “the bullock” instead of “a 
bullock,” which our translators apparently adopted because 
of the reading they chose in verse 24. But even with that 
reading they should have retained “the bullock.” It would 
then mean the bullock which was intended for that purpose 

The modern sacrifice which comes nearest to this in idea 
is the annual one made by the Muslims at the Corban 
Beiram, the anniversary of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, or, 
as they have substituted, of Ishmael. On that occasion the 
more wealthy sacrifice a camel or other large animal, and 
the poorer a sheep, a goat, a Jamb, or a kid, according to 
their means. 

The “bottle of wine” in this case, was, of course (though 
we are apt to pass it without thinking), not the small quan- 
tity of one of our modern bottles, but a wine-skin. It is 
about equivalent to a half-barrel of wine; and, as the skins 
run, rather mofe than less, It was a generous offering. 

We all know that “Samuel” means asked of God; but 
our English Version does not give the full beauty of Han- 
nah’s words to Eli, in verses 27,28. The name Samuel is 
played upon in a charming way, which the English cannot 
well reproduce, but at which it can hint: “For this child I 
prayed; and Jehovah hath given me my Asked which I 
asked of him: therefore also I have caused him to be Jeho- 
vah’s Asked to Jehovah; as long as he liveth he shall be 
Jehovah’s Asked.” 





SHILOH AND ITS RUINS. 


{From Major Wilson’s Geography of the Bible, in the Bible Educator.] 


Proceeding southwards [in Samaria] from Nablus along 
the rich plain of El Mukhna, and passing Lubban (Lebonah), 
we reach the ruins of Seilun (Shiloh), the position of which 
is given with great minuteness in Judges 21; 19, 

The ruins of Shiloh cover the surface of a tell on a spur 
that lies between the two valleys which unite about a quar- 
ter of a mile above Khan Lubban. In their present state 
they are nothing more than the ruins of an Arab village, 
but there are traces of early foundations, and the walls are 
built of old material; the most interesting feature is a sort 
of level, open court, seventy-seven feet wide, and four hun- 
dred and twelve feet long, partly hewn out of the rock, that 
may ibly have been ex ay to receive the tabernacle, 
which, according to rabbinical traditions, was “a structure 
of low stone walls, with the tent drawn over the top.” It is 
at any rate important to find a —_— in the undoubted ruins 








of Shiloh, sufficiently large to have received a tent of the 
| dimensions of the tabernacle, and one apparently speciall 

| prepared for its reception. It was at Shiloh that the ar 
rested from the death of Joshua till its = sme by the Phil- 
| istines at the disastrous battle of Aphek, and here, in the 
| most sacred of Jewish sanctuaries, Samuel was brought up 
| and called to the prophetic office. 

| After the loss of the ark and death of Eli, Shiloh appears to 
| have been deserted, and Jeremiah (7: 12) refers to it as a 
| striking example of the divine indignation: “Go ye now unto 





| my place which was in Shiloh, where I set my name at first, 
| and see what I did to it for the wickedness of my people 
Israel.” In the hillsides round the ruins are several rock- 


hewn tombs, in one of which, if we may trust Jewish tradi- 


| tion, Eli and his sons were buried; and in a small valley to 
‘ _ . | the north-east is a spring which may have been the scene of 
The priests and other officials | the seizure of “the daughters of Shiloh” by the Benjamites, 
seemed to keep a close look out; but nothing occurred that | when the men lay in wait in the vineyards for the women as 


| they went forth “to dance in the dances.” There is no 


beauty or grandeur in the position of Shiloh, but from its 


| seclusion and central situation it was well adapted to be the 


resting-place of the ark and the principal sanctuary of the 


the dedicatory scene? (vs. 25-28.) ‘To whom does the last | tion party” a humiliation, if not a damage, to a faithful Jewish nation. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All unobjectionable publications received will be promptly noticed 
under this head. The 
further notice. } 


BOOKS. 


Among the Lakes. By William 0. Stoddard. 12mo, pp. 321. New York: 
Charles Scribuer’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


Political Economy. By Arthur Latham Perry, LL.D. Eighteenth edi- 
tion, 12mo, pp. 608. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $2.50, 


PAMPHLETS. 


Sir Tom. A novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Harper's Franklin Sqnare 
teary.) 4to, pp. 7%. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 2 
cen 


Robert Reed, Cotton-spinner. BY Alice O'Hanlon. (Harper's Franklin 
opere., pascers.) 4to, pp. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
, 20 cents. 


“Disarmed.” A novel. By Miss Betham-Edwards. (Harper's Frank- 
{in Square Library.) 4t0, pp. 42. New York : Harper and Brothers: 
, 16 cente. 


The Old Year and the New: Exercises for Christmas and New Years 
and Sunday-school entertainments. 12mo, pp. 7%. Boston: Howard 
Gannet. Price, #0 cents. 


Historical and other Sketches. By James Anthony Froude. Edited, 
with an introduction, by David H. Wheeler. Ido, pp. 288. New 
York: and Wagnalls. Price, 25 cents. 





A THEOLOGICAL PROTEST.* 


It might almost seem as if the present period would 
be chiefly remembered in history as a period of protests. 
Whether we look to Europe or to America, the broad 
outlines of the scene are the same; there is manifest a 
certain divergence and opposition in the great depart- 
ments of human thought; idealism and materialism 
confront and anathematize each other; the physical 
sciences protest against the assumptions of theology, and 
theology replies by exposing the assumptions of science ; 
the old theology struggles with the new; the so-called 
historical criticism of the Bible is in conflict with ortho- 
dox views of the relations of history and Revelation. It 
is no wonder that when in Germany the cry among 
evangelicals (in the English sense) is “ Back to Luther!” 
and among the ideal philosophers, “ Back to Kant!” and 
when in England a great party in the national Church 
is bent on de-protestantizing the Establishment, that 
in America, now and then, a cry should be raised of 
“ Back to Edwards!” 

Strangely enough, it is a journalist who raises the cry 
at the present time. Mr. James M. Sherwood of Brook- 
lyn has been for many years a religious editor and a 
critic of theological works. Dr. Talmage, himself once 
a newspaper man, thinks it almost miraculous that the 
men who make the city dailies should retain any faith 
in human nature. It would almost seem that the 
familiarity which Mr. Sherwood claim# with recent 
theological literature had produced a similar effect on 
Ais mind with regard to the faith and practices of the 
modern churches. The prevailing tone of his own con- 
tribution to theological literature is a lament over the 
degeneracy of doctrine and the decay of piety which 
mark these later times; he writes Ichabod on the the- 
ology of the year of grace 1883, for the glory thereof (he 
is sure) is departed. : 

The History of the Cross (for the sub-title of the work, 
based apparently on the title of Jonathan Edwards’s His- 
tory of the Work of Redemption, takes the place, on the 
back, of the cumbrous and meaningless title on the title- 
page) is apeculiar book. To the reader familiar with the 
literature of ecclesiastical art, the title, The History of the 
Cross, recalls one of the divisions of Didron’s Christian 
Iconography; and there is a slight sense of incongruity 
when the book is opened and found to be an wun- 
systematic theology, with no reference to the cross as a 
symbol, except in a Pauline sense. This incongruity 
is intensified by a noticeable incoherency in the plan of 
the work. The Prefatory Observations embrace two 
sections,—one on the scope and plan of the work; the 
other, an enthusiastic commendation of the theology 
and philosophy of Jonathan Edwards. This is followed 
by chapters on the materialistic tendencies of the age, 
and the (alleged) low type of theology as expressed in 
the modern pulpit and in modern literature. To this 
succeeds a formal exposition of the theology of sin, 
mediation and redemption, and of Christian eschatology. 

It cannot be denied that there are certain facts at the 
base of Mr, Sherwood’s pessimism. But only a grave 
misapprehension of these facts makes so gloomy a view 
of the present condition of religion and theology pos- 
sible. Even if this author does not overestimate (or 
even misinterpret) the significance of recent events at 
Andover and elsewhere, the new theology is not the 
theology of America by any means; nor is there any 
ground for supposing, as the other does, that evangelical 
Christians are being seriously weakened in their concep- 
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terests of our readers will guide us ip making | 


tion of biblical truth by the insidious efforts of rational- 
ism. On the contrary, with all the respect for human 
authorities, and with all “the rage for commentaries” 
manifested by modern Bible students (and evil-spoken 
of by Mr. Sherwood), there never was a-time when 
Christians as a body showed a greater disposition to 
emphasize the catholic doctrines of Christianity, as 
| opposed to one-sided and partial views of these doc- 
trines. Church histories will be searched in vain for a 
period when the body of the Christian Church was more 
intelligently devoted to the Christian faith and its 
Founder than now, or for a time when Isaiah’s prophecy 
that the lion shuuld lie down with the lamb, was more 
likely to be fulfilled with respect to the denominations, 
And this growth of Christian charity cannot be explained 
away, either by friend or foe, as a growth of latitudina- 
rianism, for it is more conspicuously present within the 
circle of the orthodox churches than amongst those who 
are without, 

Mr. Sherwood seems to think that the theological 
seminaries, as at present constituted, are responsible for 
much of what he calls the negative theology of the day. 
He finds that there is too much theorizing in the name 
of scholarship, that human theories about the Bible are 
studied rather than the Bible itself, that personal religion 
is being stifled by scholarly criticism. He deprecates 
this (supposed) exaltation of human scholarship over 
Divine truth, and exclaims truthfully enough, and with 
all the emphasis of italics, that “there is not a professor's 
chair half so important in a theological school as a 
pastor’s supervision.” Here, again, he simply is writing 
wide of the facts. The “good old days” of French 
infidelity in the colleges of New England are so far in 
the past as to have been popularly forgotten; and all the 
ground that exists for charging the theological semina- 
ries with being unfaithful to their foundation is that the 
modern student is trained for modern needs, even if that 
implies a serious departure from the methods of that old 
time when theological literature was chiefly written in 
very bad Latin. 

It is, however, true that the Bible does not yet occupy 
the place which it ought to occupy in the education of 
the student of divinity; but, on the other hand, it is a 
hopeful sign that biblical theology bids fair to take the 
place of honor in schemes of theological education, which 
was once held by systematic theology. 

As regards the doctrinal part of the work, little 
need be said. The theological philosophy of President 
Edwards belongs to the history of New England. In 
his presentation of the central doctrines of Christianity, 
Mr. Sherwood follows his master in theology, with here 
and there a gleam from Horace Bushnell, or an echo 
from some fainter voice. It need not be said that the 
author has no sympathy with the many modifications 
now existent of the original New England theology, and 
that he believes in a masculine and vigorous orthodoxy. 
Those who wish a book of to-day in which the old forms 
of religious philosophy are to be found unchanged, will 
find it here. The reader needs only to be admonished 
that a change in the philosophical statement of a doc- 
trine does not necessarily imply a change in the doctrine 
itself, and that the theology of the Bible is not to be 
confounded with any system of religious metaphysics, 
however excellent or however venerable. 








Two different tendencies in two religious bodies out- 
side of the circle of evangelical churches, are repre- 
sented in Bible Stories for Youngest Classes, issued by the 
New-Church Board of Publication, and Religions Before 
Christianity, from the Unitarian Sunday-school Society. 
Both of these little books are designed for Sunday-school 
manuals; but the method and religious purpose of each 
differs widely from that of the other. The Sweden- 
borgian book, Bible Stories, is quite free from the highly- 
wrought mysticism which distinguishes the New-Church’s 
interpretation of Scripture, Indeed, if it were not for 
certain noteworthy omissions, as for instance, in the 
New Testament part, the omission of the story of the 
death of Christ, though the stories of the last supper and 
the resurrection are told, the denominational character 
of the manual might, so far as text is concerned, escape 
notice altogether. On the other hand, the Unitarian 
manual, Religions Before Christianity, which is by 
Professor C, C. Everett, of Harvard, is so widely dif- 
ferent from evangelical Sunday-school manuals that it 
is hardly conceivable of its being used anywhere except 
in Unitarian or Free Religious Sunday-schools. It 
gives short sketches, with appended questions, of all the 
great “religions” except Christianity, Judaism, and 
Muhammadanism (which last, of course, is 3 post-Chris- 
tian faith); and doubtless Sunday-schools which are 








set to teach other religions than that of the Bible will 
find Professor Everett’s little manual everything that is 
desirable. (Bible Stories. 18mo, pp. viii, 220. New 
York: New-Church Board of Publication.—Religions. 
16mo, pp. 62. Boston: Unitarian Sunday-school So- 
ciety.) 


For nearly twenty years Professor A. L. Perry’s trea- 
tise on the Elements of Political Economy has held a 
place of honor among American economical works. In 
presenting the eighteenth edition to the public the 
author has changed the title to the simpler and more 
comprehensive form, Political Economy ; and has wrought 
over anew the entire work. The result is that while 
there is a positive diminution in the number of chap- 
ters, and no increase in the bulk of the volume, about 
thirty per cent. of new matter has been added, and the 
work has been brought abreast of recent political jlit- 
erature. In its present shape, the history of political 
science occupies nearly ninety pages, and the remaining 
five hundred, odd, pages are concerned with the field of 
the science, and with the discussion of value, produc- 
tion, labor, capital, land, cost of production, money, 
United States money, credit, foreign trade, United States 
tariffs, and taxation. By this compacting and intensify- 
ing, this work, which has been so long a standard col- 
lege text-book, has been made more than ever suitable 
for class use and private study. It need hardly be said 
that Professor Perry, like many other Americin profes- 
sors of political economy, argues for free trade rather 
than protection. That need not be an objection to those 
who believe that free traders are necessarily doctrinaires. 
(12mo, pp. xvi, 608. New York: Charles Scribuer’s 
Sons. Price, $2.50.) 


That one of the undoubted Epistles of Paul which, 
more than any other, is set to the keynote “in Christ,” 
presents, perhaps, more difficulties than any of the rest, 
to the expositor who wishes his exegesis to be fragrant 
with the spirit as well as with the words of the epistle. 
It is no discredit, therefore, to any exegete, to say that 
he has not attained complete success in his exposition 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians. Tosay this concerning 
Graham on the Ephesians, is simply to say what has been 
said of a thousand other treatises. Dr. Graham is an 
Irish Presbyterian minister, resident for some years in 
Germany; and his work on Ephesians is presented to 
the American public through the Presbyterian Board. 
His exegesis has a certain vigor of its own; it is distin- 
guished by force rather than by refinement; and his 
Greek scholarship has extent rather than sharpness or 
thoroughness. For the rest, Dr. Graham may be 
described as a Protestant Peter, contending earnestly 
for the truth as he sees it,—even to the cutting off the 
ear of the high-priest’s servant. He has a fondness for 
exclamatory sentences, and likes to finish a peroration 
with a few lines from a Latin ora German hymn. Those 
who take delight in vigorous sermonizing, not unmixed 
with Greek criticism, will find in Dr. Graham's book a 
work after their own mind. (8vo, pp. 263. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, $1.25.) 


To the rapidly growing Heart Chords series have been 
added My Growth in Divine Life, by Prebendary Joseph 
W. Reynolds of St. Paul’s, and My Emotional Life, by 
Prebendary George A. Chadwick of Armagh, Of these 
My Growth in Divine Life, while thoroughly evangeli- 
cal and devotional, is distinctly churchly in its tone; 
while My Emotional Life is logical rather than devo- 
tional, and declarative rather than meditative, in style. 
Both little books fit in well with the series of which they 
form a part. (My Growth. 18mo, pp. 120.—My Life. 
18mo, pp. 120. New York: Cassell & Co. Price, 40 
cents each.) 


Simplicity and earnestness characterize the pretty 
story of Basil and Adelbert, a translation from the Ger- 
man of Franz Hoffman, by M. P. Butcher. Its lesson 
is that each will find the truest happiness by serving 
God in that station in which it has pleased God to place 
him. (16mo, pp. 144. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publica- 
tion Society.) ‘ 


Amanda M. Douglas, whose Kathie Books found favor 
with many, takes her heroine up at a later period in 
Whom Kathie Married. This is a love story, quite too 
exciting and artificial to be wholesome mental food for 
young girls. (12mo, pp. 851. Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard. - Price, $1.50.) 


Little folks who were delighted with Uncle Fred's 
Shilling, will welcome another book from its author, 
Emily Brodie. Ruth’s Rescue is the old story of a child, 
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the sole survivor of a wreck, taken care of by kind peo- 
'ple in their poverty, and finally restored to a prosperous 
father. From this well-worn material a fresh and 
sprightly tale has been evolved, and one to do little 
readers good. (16mo, pp. 128. New York: Robert Car- 
ter and Brothers. Price, 50 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Professor Charles F. Richardson has recently finished 
a careful revision of his excellent little Primer of Ameri- 
can Literature, of which a new edition is to be published 
immediately. 


A neat piece of diplomatic work, on the part of an 
American citizen, finds its record in Mr. J. F. B. Mar- 
shall’s article, An Unpublished Chapter of Hawaiian 
History, in the September Harper’s. The article nar- 
rates the unauthorized annexation of the Islands by the 
captain of a British war-vessel and the part which the 
author played, as a suddenly appointed plenipotentiary 
for Hawaii, in securing a repudiation of that act from 
the British government. 


There are one or two suggestive articles of general 
interest in the North American Review for September. 
Mr. Richard Grant White has some truth and some 
fiction on Class Distinctions in the United States; Judge 
James Jackson has a sensible discussion of Shooting at 
Sight; the Rev. Dr. D. S. Phelan points out certain 
natural Limitations of Free Thinking, and Mr. W. H. 
Mallock contributes the second part of his Conversa- 
tions with a Solitary, of which the first part appeared in 
this magazine some time in the remote past. This series 
will not add to Mr. Mallock’s already precarious reputa- 
tion as a political thinker. 


Mrs. Jackson (H. H.) contributes to the Atlantic 
Monthly and to the Century Magazine, both for Sep- 
tember, sketches of atourinScotland. There isa strange 
contrast in Mrs. Jackson’s comparative success in catch- 
ing the dialects of the East coast and of the West coast. 
The narrative of A Burns’ Pilgrimage in The Century 
Magazine is not only correct in fact, but also in the 
spelling of Scotch words, while the somewhat superficial 
sketch of “ Auld Reekie ” (Edinburgh), in the Atlantic, 
is disfigured by distortions of “broad Scotch” that 
would have driven old Dr. John Brown crazy. The 
frontispiece in The Century Magazine is an engraving 
of one of the portraits of Burns. 


It is always a cause of regret to us when we find that 
injustice has been done to any writer through a hasty 
or careless book notice in these columns. While we 
have a care to ensure thoroughness of work in this, as 
in other departments, we yet at times must acknowledge 
an error of statement, due to an oversight in the exami- 
nation of a particular book. Thus, in our recent review 
of Missionary Books, subsequent examination has con- 
vinced us that we did injustice to the Rev. Myron Eells’s 
Indian Missions on the Pacific Coast. We stated that 
Dr. Marcus Whitman’s political achievements are passed 
over in silence in the work in question. On the con- 
trary, full justice is done, in a separate chapter, to what 
Dr. Whitman accomplished in that connection, as well 
as in connection with the conducting of large emigrant 
trains over the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Eells’s book is a 
most valuable contribution to our knowledge of Indian 
missions, bringing the history down almost to date, and 
presenting it in a compendious form. We gladly take 
this opportunity of again commending this work to 
the attention of all interested in the great mission 
field on our own continent. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


——— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 
Alabama, state, at Tuscaloosa.............ceeeseeeseees September 5, 6 
Vermont, state, at Northfield......... ..ccsseeseeees September 11, 12 
Pennsylvania, state, at Scramton..........ssesseeeseeees October 16-18 
Maine, state, at Bangor........cssccccsresccereesereeseesees October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord........0 sss November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton.......00csecccsesecerees November 14-17 
Oregon, state, at Salem............ccccccccsescscrsssscees November —— 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—Six counties, Labette, Neosho, Montgomery, Wilson, 
Chautauqua and Elk, composing the fourth Sunday- 
school district of Kansas, will hold their eighth annual 
convention at Cherryville, September 4 and 5. One 
normal ciass will be formed, and several biblical topics 


will be discussed by speakers appointed in advance, and 
by those of the audience who may wish to take part. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—A meeting of the Fulton County (Illinois) Sunday- 
school Association was held at Avon, August 22 and 
23. The latest methods of Sunday-school work were 
discussed and illustrated. 


— Early in August, a four days’ session of the Indiana 
Baptist Sunday-school Association was held on the 
Island Park grounds at Rome City. Later, August 16- 
18, the National Baptist Sunday-schoo] Association met 
at the same place. 


— Practical instruction in “ How to teach and what to 
teach” was given to the Sunday-school workers who 
met at the Daviess (Missouri) County Sunday-school 
Convention, held at Jameson, August 16, 17. The 
county, including fifteen townships, contains forty-five 
fully organized Sunday-schools. 


— Owing toatemporary throat difficulty, the Rev. Dr. J. 
H. Vincent was unable to take part in the exercises of the 
Lakeside (Ohio) Sunday-school Encampment, although 
he had had a large part in preparing the programme. The 
Rev. B. T. Vincent therefore acted as superintendent of 
the Assembly, which held its sessions July 24-August 5. 
Seven teachers were in charge of the normal depart- 
ment, and there was a long list of speakers before the 
Encampment, among whom Professor Frank Beard and 
the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage secured the largest 
audiences. There are two auditoriums and one pavilion, 
a large hotel, several dining-halls and boarding-houses, 
and some three hundred and seventy-five cottages on 
the grounds. The Rev. Mr. Vincent will act as super- 
intendent again next year. 


— There was no lack of earnestness and enthusiasm 
among the attendants at the Mountain Lake Park 
Assembly, whose ten days’ session closed August 17. 
The place of meeting, Mountain Lake Park, is situated 
near the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, among 
the mountains of western Maryland, nearly three 
thousand feet above the sea. One hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars have been expended in putting up 
buildings and in adding to the natural beauties of the 
surroundings. The programme of the Assembly inclu- 
ded a ten days’ normal course, and lectures on literary, 
scientific, and sacred topics. Professors J. Rendell 
Harris, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and 
C. A. Young, of the College of New Jersey, spoke on 
astronomical subjects, while Bishop E. G. Andrews of 
Washington, and other well-known speakers, discussed 
questions connected with biblical and Sunday-school 
study. A pleasant feature of the exercises was the 
musical instruction under the directorship of the Rev. 
A. R. Cronce, The grounds will be farther improved, 
and the field of work still more broadened, before next 
year’s meeting of the Assembly. 


— When the Chautauqua Assembly came together a 
little more than three weeks ago for its tenth annual ses- 
sion, it was at once evident that the numbers were to be 
largely increased over those of any previousyear. Prelimi- 
nary meetings of the C. L. S.C. (Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle), and other branch organizations, had 
already been in session for some time, but the Assembly 
proper did not meet until Tuesday, August 7. The pre- 
ceeding Saturday and Sunday had been given up to 
missionary discussion, sermons, a concert, etc., under the 
direction of the Chautauqua Missionary Institute. The 
first exercise of importance, after the assembling of the 
main body, was a lecture on the Crusades, by the Rev. 
Dr. D. A. Goodsell, and following him there were from two 
to four, or five, speakers a day, discussing various topics 
in history and art and religion. Among the lecturers 
may be mentioned Professor W. C. Richardson, whose 
discussions were usually on scientific topics; Dr. J. A. 
Worden, who was in charge of the normal Sunday- 
school instruction of the Assembly; President Alexander 
Martin, of Asbury University, and the Rev. Dr. W. F. 
Mallalieu of Boston, who spoke on “ The Unity of the 
Human Race.” Early in the session Professor Frank 
Beard gave a lecture, illustrating it by crayon drawings, 
in which he recounted, in a humorous way, the history 
of Chautauqua Assembly during the ten years of its 
existence. Professor W. F. Sherwin had charge of the 
music, and upon many of the evenings musical enter- 
tainments were given under his oversight. There were 
temperance organizations and missionary circles; an 
archeelogical society, before which an address was deli- 
vered by the Rev. Dr. J. E. Kittridge ; classes forthestudy 
of every subject that could interest any large number of 
those present, and lectures covering a field equally 





broad. Especial attention was, however, given through- 





out, to all topics directly or indirectly connected with 
Sunday-school work. The Commencement Exercises of 
the Literary Circle took place August 18, and included 
addresses by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, president of 
the Assembly, and by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbot of the 
Christian Union. Nearly all the lectures of the session 
were printed in full by the Assembly’s paper, published 
daily on the grounds. The meetings closed August 28. 


EVANGELISM. 


—Mr. Moody is to conduct the convention of Chris- 
tian workers in Farwell Hall, Chicago, September 18-20. 
Further information as to the meeting can be obtained 
of F. G. Ensign, 150 Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


—Thirty colporteurs are now employed by the British 
American Book and Tract Society, in Canada, They 
distribute Bibles and religious literature through the 
thinly populated districts of the interior, where book- 
stores are scarce, and among the seamen and fisher- 
men of the coast. Colporterage is found to be the 
most effective way of reaching the Roman Catholic 
element, whi¢h constitutes a large factor in the popula- 
tion of the Provinces. 


—For the accommodation and help of Protestant 
students attending the university, an A/umneum, or 
Christian home, has been established at Prague, under 
the care of the Reformed Church of Bohemia. It 
is a semi-charitable institution, assisted by private 
contributions, and a Philadelphia Sunday-school appears 
in the list of donors. None of the students whom it 
receives are asked to pay full board, but all are given 
the best of home care and are shielded, as far as possible, 
from the temptations that come to young men away 
from the oversight of Christian friends. The numbers 
are small as yet, from lack of accommodations. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Nearly twenty thousand dollars have recently been 
paid into the treasury of the American Sunday-school 
Union from the estate of Frederick Marquand, late of 
Southport, Connecticut, “for the general uses and pur- 
poses of the society.” 


—Among the members of the Moravian Church, 
August 17 was celebrated as the annual Children’s 
festival day, in remembrance of the great spiritual 
awakening that followed the labors of Zinzendorf 
among the children of the Brethren, in the summer 
of 1727. 


— How the union Sunday-school becomes the pioneer 
of the church is told in the following letter from a lady 
in Dakota: “I came to Dakota in 1877, and found the 
Sunday-school missionary, Mr. Bell, doing a good work, 
organizing Sunday-schools in sod-houses, small school- 
houses, etc. He soon after left the field (to accept a 
call to a Congregational church that grew out of one of 
his schools). So great was the demand for missionary 
work during the short time that elapsed before another 
missionary was appointed, that I organized a number of 
schools, obtaining supplies from the American Sunday- 
school Union. The work accomplished by the hard- 
working, earnest, and efficient missionary, Mr. D. P. 
Ward, is so extensive that I hardly know where to begin 
to speak of it. I guess I will give a little sketch of a 
Sunday-school near us, which is nearly a fac simile of 
very many other schools. Four years ago there was no 
Sunday-school in this settlement, no church services, no 
Christian influences. Sabbath breaking and other evils 
were unchecked. Mr. Ward came and organized a 
Sunday-school in the new school-house, and has visited 
it occasionally ever since.. For the past two years it has 
been kept up the year round, and has now eighty-eight 
scholars. Just let me take you to visit our school one 
Sabbath. We will go a little late. As we approach 
the neat little school-house, three sides of it are hemmed 
in by teams and vehicles of every description. Many 
come miles tovattend the school. As we enter the build- 
ing, we find it literally packed, but we will crowd you 
into as small a space as possible. While they go through 
the opening exercises, although some are rather uncom- 
fortable, you see they are all interested and perform 
their part with a will, At the close of the opening exer- 
cises, at a word from the superintendent, twenty-four 
little children— the infant class—march out doors and 
occupy the seats arranged on the vacant and shady side 
of the house (we have no shade trees as yet) ; this gives 
those remaining in the house more room. All seem as 
much interested in the work of the hour as do the chil- 
dren in the city who are provided with nice room, organ, 
etc, This school has been self-supporting for some time, 
although most of the officers, teachers, and scholars are 
poor. Now there are two flourishing church organiza- 
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tions here, and a goodly number of earnest 
Christians in them, largely the outgrowth 
of the Sunday-school work. If the good 
people in the East knew the amount of 
good they are doing by providing means 
to send us missionaries and Sunday-school 
supplies, I am sure they would continue to 
be ‘cheerful givers.’ Most of the people 
have come to Dakota to obtain the good 
homes the United States gives away. 
Although many are intelligent, very few 
have much money at first. The settle- 
ments are made up of people of widely dif- 
ferent religious views. Therefore the plan 
of the American Sunday-school Union 
seems exactly fitted to do most efficient 
work for the Master. Only eternity can 
tell the amount of good accomplished.” 





PERSONAL. 


While Mr. Edward L. Wilson, of Phila- 
delphia, whose series of Bible land pho- 
tographs is a source of attraction and 
instruction to so many, was passing 
through Zahleh, in the north of Syria, in 
the company of the Rev. Gerald F Dale, 
the American missionary there, his com- 
panion pointed out aspot where he should 
be glad to put a chapel, if only he had 
five hundred dollars for that purpose. At 
once Mr. Wilson determined, in his own 
mind, to give a lecture, illustrated with 
his views of Bible lands, on his return to 
America, for the benefit of the enterprise. 
This he has now done; the lecture gained 
more than the requisite five hundred dol- 
Jars, and the sum has been forwarded to 
Mr. Dale, for its laudable purpose. 


—lIn the death of Judge Jeremiah 8. 
Black, a distinguished politician and an 
accomplished jurist passes from the stage 
of contemporary history Those who re- 
member his defense of Christianity against 
Colonel Ingersoll’s attack in the North 
American Review, may question whether 
his best reply to the scoffer was not that 
scene in the dying-chamber, when he 
raised himself in his bed, and, turning 
towards his kneeling wife, prayed: “O 
thou beloved and most merciful Father, 
from whom I had my being and in whom 
I have ever trusted, grant, if it be thy will, 
that I no longer suffer this agony, and 
that I speedily be called home to thee; 
and, O my God, bless and comfort this my 
Mary.” The best praise which can be 
spoken of Judge Black is that, having 
lived as he lived, his death was such as 
might have evoked again the cry of the 
Eastern seer: “ Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his!” 


—American literature sustains a certain 
unique loss in the death of the Rev, 
William M. Baker, author of His Majesty, 
Myself, and other kindred novels. Mr. 
Baker's work as a novelist had some 
glaring defects—careiessness of workman- 
ship, incoherency of plot, and lack of 
proportion; but it is to be questioned 
whether any living American writer 
showed more power than he in deline- 
ating the conflict between the spiritual and 
the earthly in the human soul, and in 
displaying the contradictions which clash 
together in every strong personality. It 
is somewhat remarkable that Mr. Baker’s 
last published story, “A Blessed Ghost” 
which appeared recently in the Indepen- 
dent, should have been largely taken up 
with the after-death experiences of its 
supposed narrator, In former years, Mr, 
Baker was a frequent contributor to The 
Sunday School Times; and it was only 
recently that an application came to this 
office for a copy of one of his stories, pub- 
lished in The Sunday School Times about 
ten years ago, the applicant (a lady) stat- 
ing that the story had affected her life for 
good to a most remarkable degree. 


—There is grim humor in the way in 


Shapira of Jerusalem, who discovered and 
brought to England those apocryphal 
Moabitish fragments of Deuteronomy. 
Here are a few outlines from the pen-pic- 
ture: “There is strong presumptive evi- 
dence that Shapira is a lineal descendant 
of Sapphira, and that he has retained her 
name. His first name we do not know. 
Probably it is Ananias .. . Mr. Shapira 
has a shop in Jerusalem, much frequented 
by travelers, to whom he sells ‘ antiques.’ 
Some of them are probably, genuine. 
Others are manufactured for him by a 
Jewish rascal named Selim. . . . But this 
Shapira differs from other dealers in 
forged antiquities by his enterprise and 
ambition.. He has had one great success 
which made the Berlin Museum the laugh- 
ing-stock of Europe. He sold to it, for a 
very handsome sum, on the: recommenda- 
tion of a thick-witted committee of Orien- 
talists, a collection of forged ‘Moabite’ 
antiquities . . . which had been rejected 
as palpable frauds even here in poor, 
ignorant America, Since then he has 
been casting about for some greater catch ; 
and now he presents his eighth century 
B. C. Moabite Deuteronomy (!) and asks 
the British Museum to give him a million 
pounds for it.” 


THIS AND THAT. 


—— f= 
There is sometimes a gain in lateness; 
but whether the conductors of the Sunday- 








New Jersey, August 31 toSeptember 2, will 
esteem it a gain that their announcement 
failed to reach us in time for its insertion 
under “ Councils in Prospect” will proba- 
bly remain a mooted question. For Fri- 
day, August 31, the programme includes 
& mass-meeting, with addresses by the 
Rey. Dr. Morgan and the Rev. Dr. J. K. 
Manning. On Saturday, at three in the 
afternoon, the Rev. Alfred Taylor will 
read a paper on Good Health for the 
Teacher. Mr. Taylor will preach a ser- 
mon on Sunday-school work on Sunday 
morning; Mr. C. B. Stout will conduct 
the Sunday-school lesson; and the Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Freeman will lead a discussion 
on the Sunday-school. 





After all, politeness sometimes depends 
quite as much on the form as on the spirit. 
In his Retrospect of a Long Life, Mr. S.C. 


Hall tells of one of Miss Mitford’s expe- | 
riences in Berkshire, which may illustrate | 


this point. Miss Mitford was walking in 
a Berkshire lane with a lady acquaintance, 
when a discussion arose in which Miss 
Mitford asserted the instinctive politeness 
of the Berkshire peasantry, while her 
companion denied it, Soon they came to 
a closed gate. 

Suddenly a boy who was leading a cow started 
forward and opened the gate for them. Miss 
Mitford was delighted; it was a death-blow to 
her antagonist, The lady was more than sur- 
prised : “ Ah,” said she to the lad, “ you’re not 
Berkshire, I’m sure.” This was the answer: 
“ Thee’rt a liar, vor J bel” 

Now, judging by his gate-o pening act, 
that lad’s spirit was all right ; but it will 


.be admitted that the form of MMs expres- 


sion was not calculated to mak«: his polite- 
ness of nature evident, 





Some of the devices of the .charitably 
disposed, whereby good can be accom- 
plished without costing anybody a ‘nything, 
are striking illustrations of the pa ‘wer of a 
warm heart to preternaturally qué cken the 
mind. A proposition is now 3-eported 
from Dresden “ to collect all the old steel 
pens and sell them for a fund to « ducate 
poor children;” and this intellige nce is 
accompanied by the information that 
“there is already in Germany a socie ty of 





which the Independent demolishes Mr. 


smokers which saves the tips cut from the 
ends of cigars for a similar charitable) ‘ur- 








pose.” It has already been noted that 
funds were being raised in England for 
the building of a new church by the pur- 
chase of button-hole bouquets from the 
Princess of Wales’s peddling-stand. Now, 
if a movement can be started to devote 
the cobs of green corn to the hiring of 
free pews in the more popular American 
churches, and for the consecration of 
champagne corks to the purchase of a 
better class of reading in Sunday-school 
libraries, what an impetus will be given to 
champagne, evangelization, and green 
corn, 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 51,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 





HOW TO MITIGATE THE TOIL OF 
wash-day during these hot summer months 
is worth knowing. James Pyle’s Pearline 
does it effectually, without the slightest dan- 
ger to the finest fabrics. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPIATE. 
TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN. Dr. J. C 
Witson, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have 
used it as a general tonic, and in particular 
in the debility and dyspepsia of overworked 


| men, with satisfactory results.” 
school convention at Atlantic Highlands, | 





MOTHERS CANNOT BE TOO CARE- 
ful regarding the food for their children. 
Isn’t it best to use that which has been proved 
to be just the thing, and is heartily recom- 
mended by all physicians? “ Horlick’s Food 
for Infants gives perfect satisfaction.”—J. F. 
Greenleaf, DM. D., Oswego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
Book on treatment of children sent free. 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
The Purest, strongest, cheapest and best in the 
world. (60 cts.) N. K. Brown's Ess. Jamaica Ginger. 


Just Out! 


THE SONG TOWER, 


By J. Wa. Surrern and J, B. Ferevuson. 


For Singing Schools. 
For Musical Conventions. 
For Classes and Societies. 


The Song Tower is a strong, useful work for 
Instruction and practice, full of new and pleasin 
Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, Quartets, eic., an 
cuarues @ place in every school and home in the 
and, 


THE Sone TOWER contains 160 pages, and is offered 
ata great reduction in price 


Only $6.00 per Dozen by Express. 
60 Ceuts per Copy by Mail.—Examine ft. 
We are prepared to offer special induce- 
ments to Music Teachers whe need a new 
book for their classes during the coming 


“cane BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


A New Sunday Schoo! Song Book? 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE DELIGHT 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 




















CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS, 


Kivery Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


5 ges, printed on fine paper and handsomely 
hoond in boards, Price, a8 cents, by mail; $3.60 
per dozen by express, charges not prepai A 
single copy (in boards) for examination, mailed 
on receipt of a5 cents. Specimen Pages Free, 

— 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


yo 3 pre rere 4 Cincinnati, 0. 
JOR ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 
American Baptist. Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Louis. 
prenrermenn! yo Bann mena b babel a eee 
HOWTOCOLLECT FUNDS fps PLPRARY: 


Goopzenovems & Woetom, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 








“HISTORICAL and other STUDIES,” 
by Jas. Anthony Froude, price 25 cents, 
and “ARTISAN LIFE IN THE TIMB 
OF JESUS,” by Prof. Franz Delitzsch, 
price 15 cents, are two new books just 
published in THE STANDARD 
LIBRARY. FUNK & WAGNALIS, 
10 & 12 Dey Street, New York. 


HEQLOGICAL OOK STORE 
Cat ~ 





GARNER, re reet 
Form'IySmith,Enelish &Co PHILADELPH 
or SEND FOR C ALOGU£E.- 
AGENTS Are offered 5 per cent. discount to sell 
Moore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sale 





for this book anywhere. 1016 pages; 500 illustrations. 
One agent made $137.50 in 6days. For full particulars, 
address J.8. Ogilvie & Co., Publishers, 31 Rose Bt., N.Y: 


No woman in America should fail to accept this offer. 


WOMAN = WORK 


The best Magazine in the world for women, published 
at $l a year, will be Sent on trial till Jan., 188 
for only, 25 1-Ct. stamps. (7th vol.) Accept now. 


Woman at Work, Bratueboro, ve AGENTS 
Young's Analytical 
CONCORDANCE. 


Revised with appendix to the Bible, Royal eam, 
cloth, 1190 pages, (students’ edition on an entirely new 
lan,) containing every word in the Bible in alpha 
tica! order, arran under its Hebrew or Greek 
original with the literal secures ot each, and its pro- 
nunciation,exhibiting about 311,000 references,markin 
30,000 various readings in the New Testament, wit 
the latest information on Biblical Geography and 
Antiquities, etc., etc., etc., Co for the simplest 
reader of the English Bible, by Robert Young, LL. D., 

The publishers say :—*‘ Ip typographical i ca 
size and thickness, our issue is in every way the equal 
of the English Edition. 

“ The importersof the English Edition having repeat- 
edly advertised that the American contained 2,000 
errors, we have, at great expense, had the work care 
fully collated, word for word, with the latest English 
Edition. and every error or omission rectified. 

* In addition to this, our examination a a te 
light many inaccuracies in the English Edition itself, 
all of which have been corrected. 

“ The book as published by ourselves, bearing on the 
title-page the words ‘students’ Edition,’ is therefore 
the most correct In existence.” 

ToScholars, this great work needsno commendation, 
All the concordances to the English Bible, since 
the year 1763, when Alexander Cruden issued the third 
and last edition of Cruden’s Concordance, have 
been reprints (usually abridged) under various forms 
by Brown, Eadie Smith and others. This work is - 
entirely independent one and in no sense an edition o: 
Cruden, either in its plan or execution. The predom- 
inating feature of this work is the analytical 
arrangement of every word in the Rible under its 
own proper original in Hebrew or Greek with 
the literal meaning of the same. By this means the 
reader is enabled to distinguish things that differ 
which are frequently confounded in the English le 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden offers no real 
help atall. The great aim of this work ts that eoere- 
mon readers may understand the Word. Nolibrary 
is complete without. What Worcester or Webster's 
Dictionary are tothe English language young 8 Ana- 
lytical Concordance Is to the English Bible. seeves 
us great pleasure to be able to place this latest and best 
edition within the reach not only of every pastor, but 
of every family. 


Sent, Carriage pald, on receipt of only $3.26. 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 


802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


The New Revision and its Study, 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunda 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
can members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for makingthem. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles ag to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience of those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will besent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 











CONTENTS, 


THE GOSPELS IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Professor Exra Abbot, D. D., LL. 


THE ACTS IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Protessor M. B. Riddle, D. D. 


THE TAULINS EPISTLES IN THE NEW RB 
5. x 
By Professor Timothy Dwight, D. D, 


THE_ EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN THE 
NEW REVISION. 
By Professor J. Henry Thayer, D. D, 


THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE 
By Professor A. C. Kendrick, D. D., LL. D 


THE REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, B Dott 





Price, mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or more 

copies, 15 cents each. Address, 
JOIN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which auy verse in the Bible may be 
eeadily found by looki.g for any material word in thr 
v 





erse. 
A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pages, printed on fine paper and snbstantially bound, 
Royal 8vo, cloth. This is the geneiéne and entire 


edition of Cruden's great work. Nextto Dr. Young’s 
more recent work mentioned above, Crnden’s is the 


best. O f th hould be sa b very 

English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 

Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, ea 
receipt of $1.75. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 





$02 Chestnut &t., Philadelphia, 
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: EDUCATIONAL. 
| INDEN HALL | SEMINARY, LI a ire PA. 
90th year. Kev. H. A. BRICKENSTEIN, PT pal. 
HOME SCHOOL WATERFORD, ME. The Fifth 
(5th) year og ee for Girls 
opens Aug. 29. —_ iz enilar; Expenses, $130. 
ess, H. E. DOUG ee 





ed 7 
College Mpa bt an Gat Ie Drepares L, 


A.M., Principal, a ox {1 Co., Mary !iand. 


‘Trate BEST IN THE WORLD,—The Wells ert 
vate Conservatory of Oratory and Dramatic Ex 

sion. Send for circular and valuable treatise ( 
Mention this Pe Lessons by mail a 2 poi. 
Address 8. E. ELLs, Drawer 83, Alban: 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
A Home School be pi Be jes and Children, .. 
a 











rote hhe Te ace 
Addr AY. Ge ‘ 
DE 
Wax’ SQETINGHAM, ACAD 





Wont Pundseipti for Scena adaren tee Pei. / 
est 1 For circulars address ’ 
a Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 





DARLINGTON SEMINARY for r ladies, West 
ester, Chester Co., Pa. Location beautiful, Suilding 
excellent egg 8 ‘All branches includin Lan ages, 
music, paintin| 


year. Piarese Richard Darlington, Ph in. 





A prominent lithographic establishment of New York has just issued a finely executed 


: : “ } : +s _ cae 9 
ession commences Sept. 17. $150 per picture, entitled “ Representative Religious Journals and Journalists of America. 


It gives 


EMPLE. GROVE LADIES! SEMINARY, a most excellent likeness of each of the following well-known editors: 


ring 
Twenty-ni ~ninth ¥ war he, oes coal tember lith. Send 
for y eax book. °C x HAS. F. DOWD, A.M., President. 


REEMOUNT SEMINARY, so sahonivms Pa, 
Patronized by those desiring for their sons careful 
moral training and Lon pane proparstion ® for business 


er college. 40th schoo ear commeney t. }. os 
circulars, address the he Prin. J W LOCH. 


VE z 
LIVINGSTON A NUE, saihomaiait, IS. 


THE MISSES AWABLE’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will open September 12th. 


Western Female Seminary, 
Pg ongen be geal = HoLyoK®E Pian. 
e 2th yi ence September 5, 1883. 
Board, tuition, et andlig 


hts $170 perannum. Send for 
catalogue to ‘MISS H EABODY, Prin. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 











H. Cray Trumsvtt, D.D., of The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. 
Henry M. Dexter, D.D.,‘0f The Congregationalist, Boston. 

8. J. Barrows, D.D., of The Christian Register, Boston. 

8, InEN vs Prime, D.D., of The New York Observer, New York. 
Epwarp Brieut, D.D., of The Examiner, New York. 

Henry M. Frexp, D.D., of The Evangelist, New York. 

J. M. Bucxtey, D.D., of The Christian Advocate, New York. 
GrorceE 8. Matxory, D.D., of The Churchman, New York. 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq., of The Independent, New York. 

Wm. C. Gray, Ph.D., of The Interior, Chicago. 

J.G. Montrort, D.D., of The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 
Isaac Errirt, D.D., of The Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 


The picture not only gives a likeness of the editor of each paper, but also a well-executed 


Posronstly furnished for giving superior education | fac-simile reproduction of the first page of the paper itself. The artists have spared no effort 


Courses 


coe Soeeoe ein Murlecnd tre. Tested by weamand | to make the picture the most satisfactory one of the kind ever produced by the lithogra phic 


rnished i Sar. Char; 


A.W. COWLES, 
THEOLOGICAL 


AUBURN "sEotoctca 


The term opens September 5, 1883. For Catal 


moderate. Send for 
.D.,Pres.,Elmira,N.Y. process. 








Faculty, Auburn, New York. 


OGONTZ Setee! for Young Lafies 





The picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-eight inches) will be sent, securely packed, post- 

age prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of fifty cents ; and if any one receiving it is not 
i i od, anc ay wi be refunded. 

os erm gpane Remo SF Ss taalk ot fully satisfied, it may be returned, and the money will cheerfully be refunded 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





For ctreatars apply to 5 Son 
Miss B NEY, * ob ee BENNETT, 
Miss Bina ys, Biss 8 EASTMAN. 


(Box 92.) Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vassar College, P New york 


New York. 








AGENTS WANTED.—These pictures will sell at sight. Ina large share of the 
Christian Homes ef the land some one or more of these papers have been taken for 
years; andan oppertunity to secure true likenesses of their editors will be gladly em- 
braced. Agents are wanted everywhere. Terms will be given at once, upon application. 





Complete College Course. Ten Professors. Twenty- 











me Teachers. Library, 15,000 volumes. Observatory. 
Labora atory. Mus aon Every Facility for the Com- 


EDUCATIONAL. 





f women 
plete Liberal Education ea CALDWELL, D.D., Pres. 








ENWICH ACADEMY. U 

Gan paeeneey Courses, he ew Musical Institute and 

Commercial Colle; Founded 1802. Both Sexes. 

Influences decidedly feligious. Home care and com- F 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 

and on direct route Pa N. Y. to Boston. Grand op- 
portunities 7 et bathing and boating. Terms 
moderate. Sept.3. Catalogue free. Rev. F. D. 
BLAKES LEE A A. M. Principal, East Greenwich, R. L R.1L 


~~ WISCONSIN FEMALE COLLEGE 
ACADEMY FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Two courses, Classical and Scientific. Both Prepara- 

pt dy and Collegiate, Best of advantages offered at low 
Board and Tuition for school year, $150._ Fall 

Franny opens Sept. 5, For cotale se. address 


PEPOON, Principal, Fox Lake, V No incidental expenses. No examination 





; ARTER ——-—_,— 
- FENN CH Twelfth Street, es ey or ys. Patrons o1 or stuc 
“ The oldest existing CHARTEREDSchool in Ameriea.” 
Restos 1639. Chartered by Penn 171L. Prepares somed and Pol iy tech 


the technical schools and commer- | 1,509 vols, ad 

cial life. Pherteaching stalf of the Upper Schools as ating class in Commercial Department 
organized for the comntng 7 ear, is com d of experi- 
enced specialists, whose t meandefforts willbe devoted 
exclusively to this School. Boys of average ability can 


n 1383. 
SWITHIN C 


/ 


For Young Men and Boys, Media, Pennsylvania, 12 miles from Philadelphia. 
School year opens September 12. be egy ml covers every expense, even books. etc. No extra cha 
0 


r admission. Thirteen experienced teacliers, all me d all 
raduates. Special ——_— for apt students‘to advance rapidly. RE ' 1 pack 


pecial drill for dull and backward 


ents may select any studies or choose the regular English, Scientific, Business, Classical, 
or Civil greet! Course. Students fitted at Media Academy are now in Harvard, Yale, and ten ‘other Col- 
nic Schools. A Physician and a Chemical Laboratory; 

d to Library in 1883. Apparatas dox doubled in 1883. Ten students sent to College in 1883. A grudu- 


Media has seven churches and a temperance charter which 
»orohibits spe sale of all intoxicating drinks. For new illustrated circul, Ly 7 . 


a fine Gymnasium and Ball Ground. 


ar address the Principal and Proprietor, 


. SHORTLIDGE, A.M. (Harvard University Graduate), Media, Penna. 





enter at ry t. The next year begins 9th month, 20th 
The Head 


Sy Peseta ge eumenas eee NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION CAND ORATORY. 


lars, address RICHARD M. JONES ead Master. 





HOEMAKER, A.M., FO 


| N A R Y 1416 ana 418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
; Tho recuse and Systematic Culture in VOICE ENUNCIATION and ACTION in their application to CON- 


VERSATI 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 








READING, RECITATION, and ORATO 
confers DEGREES. Course in Elocution.’ Course in Oratory. Literary Course. Seventeen Teachers and 
Lecturers. Specialistsin each department. Fall term opens October 1. Firs 

Thirty miles east of Cleveland. Building heated by For further particulars send for catalogue to the Secretary, J. H. BECHTE 


ORY. Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas and 
-4 Read ‘Term begins December 3. 





team; recently refurnished; single bedsteads; ele- TT’ English and French Family and 
vator; fire cocay Full and thorough course of study; MISS NO s Day School for Young Ladies, 33 


fifteen resident senchers six lecturers. Twenty-fifth | Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. The llth year begins 
ear will begin Sept. 12, 1883. Entrance examinations, | Thursday, Sept. 20. Circulars sent upon application. 
pt. 13 to For illustrated circular, address 


MISS EVANS, Principal. GANNETT INSTITUTE %",,Youns, Ladies. 


Mass. 

















YEAR will begin Wednesday, Se’ 26, 1883. For cata- 
For circulars address Fi ARLES E. et. Princi- 
sion, 2027 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 
Term begins September 26th. Springfield, Ohio. 


logue and circular, apply to ne "basnan GANNETT, 
pal, 1388 Montague Street, Brooklyn, 
ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, PRIMARY INSTRUCTION 
* 


A.M., Principal, 69 Chester a Boston, Mass. 
anne rth ecomnarte reireun savin! CHAMPION CITY COLLEGE. 
2027 Chestnut Street, 
CHILDREN 5 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 








Eighteen professors and teachers, besides lectures. In 
ihaiabid a thoroughness and methods of instruction, location, 
buildings, libraries, unsurpassed by any priv ate institu- 
ye Wellesley 
alow 
LYN. 
Brooklyn Heig his Seminary. 
This old and most pa takes equipped ety 
school for the higher education of young ladies will be 
reopened September 
A fam 
building. The spirit of Wellesley College governs the (Popularly known as “ Student's Paradise.”’) 
management. Short-hand, Telegraph, Type-writing, Book-keeping, 
Pupils are fitted for any College. Banking and Penmanship Departments. 
Applications for Boarding and Day Scholars may be Largest and most complete practical business col- 
made to either of the undersigned, whe will furnish | 8° in America. No graduate out of good paying 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Parents of such children, who wish them to enjoy | 
Of the Board of Advisers, | the unusual advantages of the Primary Department of | 
ED.—By a LADY edueated in n Winchester | Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, are reminded thet the | 
am Staunton, Va.,a SITUATION to teach opening of that room is on September 19, 3 week later 
Latin and French in a family or select schoo! 
us Press Association, 


tion. Family pupils enjoy all thecomforts and advan- 
ofa pleasantand ee vt Seas Thethirtieth 
5 >| 100 | 
st Ph isdelphis 
19, 
ily home in the inetitation will be provided 
Established last year in the large Man- | for limited number of 
| employment. Send for College Journal. 
Circulars of Terms, etc. | F. W. WILLISS, President, 
hool. 
’ Penna. Religious than the upper sc’ 
Asien £38 Fans, House open daily from 9 ttt 2. 





GEORGE F. RIARTIN’S 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
No. 3903 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th, 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 


A Christian Family School for Boys. Prepares for 
college, go scientific school or business. Send to Capt. 

IRK TALCOTT, Principal, Morgan Park, 
Cook Co., Filieola, for catalogue, 


A HOME FOR THE BOYS, 


CHESTER VA LELEY ASA DEMY, 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA 

An Institution where Boys receive a judicious Chris- 

tian training in preparation for Coll ege, Business or 

the Professions. The Principal and wife give their 








undivided attention to the instruction and comfort of 


the Pupils. skward boys encouraged and success 
fully advanced, Charges very low. Correspondence 
and visits ge Add 


ress. 
F. DONLEAVY LONG, A. M., Principal. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 
FouNDED BY THE W. J. PRESBYTERY, 1852. 
Classical and Mathematical preparation for college. 
Training for business and practical pursuits. Specia 
attention to backward boys. A happy home and care- 
ful supervision to boarders. Unsectarian religious 
teaching. A beautiful and healthy location of sixteen 
acres. Termsmoderate. Apply for circular, w ith view 

and full particulars. »B.A., 
(Lond. University, Engl: and, ) Principal. 


West Philadelphia Academy. 
y 


‘Boarding Pad commences September 17. 

an Boar School o boys and y ene men, 
L ADVANTAG! 

Com forts hy | Home. eee School limited. 

Locality beautiful and healthful. Socia 








vantages of a great city, without its vices. Pupils — | 
— a forany College or department of busin 

plagues containing testim pone rats, _ et 
phia, Principal. 


buiidines aa F. 
Residence, 3929 Locust St., Phitadel 


and literary ad- | 


EDUCATIONAL. 
js ny At (NK. ¥S) min Acad r cir 
cu address ‘OL. 1 Wheut, A “2 pal. 
R. WA! WARRING'S } Military Boardi ool, h- 
Dr AY. Phorolgh, wit a Fo 
proper treatinent. " Military not the e principal thing. 
M a GIBSON'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


0S, 1519 WALNUT 8St., Phila., will reopen 
for the fallsession Sept, 24. Home pupils limited. 


47 Somth hirreenthe oh 


he-ehenel in Sept. 17th. J. W. F. 


PENNYSLVANIA MILITARY, 3 ACADEMY, 
Year opens 
September 12th. Col. THEO, HYATT, President. 
“METZGER INSTITUTE, C Carlisle, Pa A 4 mS 
Home School of excellent advan 
New and commodious parieans. sa ealinieiiocntion eek and 
beautiful grounds. Sch oon 19, 1883. 
Miss WARRIET i. EX TER, Principal. _ 
LYONS CN, ¥.) MUSICAL ACADEMY 
Founded 1854. Daily lessons. Noted for furnishi 


excellent soueheme = modern technique an 
artistic execution. ‘Ada 


H, SHERWOOD, M. < "Founder and Principal. 


ie —y, Masa. 
CUSHIN G ACADEMY A first-class C Col ollege 
penses $150 to $225 a year. Ninth year ns “Sept. & 
Send for acatalogue. JAMES E. VOSE 


1844 FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 1883 


Freehold, New Jersey, for Bo Courses: = lish, 
Scientific, Classical patodern , Languages. “Fo r cate: 
logue apply to LAME BERS, A.M. — 7 al 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE. 


So. Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass,, prepares bo’ 
for College, Scientific School or business. Terms ¢iso 
per year. For catalogues, address Gro. F. MILs, Prin. 


RANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


North Granville, N. ¥, (30 miles N. of Sara- 
toga). Commercial and Classical. b ts informa- 
tion, address EMERSON G. CLARK, A. M., Prin. 


Wells College for Young L Ladies, 


AvRoRA SeyeGA LAK 


FULL b 
MustCand Ait. de be ain pi, LBS, 
Send for catalogue. E. S. FRIS SBER e D-D. Pres 


YOUNG LADIES’ 


GRA NVILLE. OHTO 
Full collegiate course, Classical an Scientific, — 
Music and Painting, t., and sermen. 
thorough. 52d year. Address D. SHEP ON, eo 


DENNSYLVANIA STATE CLL Open 
hsexes. Undenominational. Located in one of 
the sans beautiful and healthful spotsin the rounding, 
region. No he Fe No demoralizing surrou 
Tuition free. Fifty Free Scholarships. Board 
other expenses very low. Courses of study: 
Scientific (general) and en ( 
ist hi ie Pre paratory Dep etc.), W ey 
= c Preparato’ partment. Fall term opens Sept. 
catalogues or any information, address 
Sum, Ww. ATHERTON, Pres. St. Col., Center Co., Pa, 
ANDOVER THEQIOGICAL L, SEMINARY 
PROFESSORS: P. Gulliver 
anity to the Secula: ney -* h MRebere Cot Srayth, / ote 
History; William 3 J. Tucker, Sacred Rhetoric ; ‘John P. 
Taylor, Biblical History and Orient 
Wesley Churchill, Elocution 


al Ar ode 
«; George Harris, Systematic 
Uneology ; Edward Y. Hincks, Biblical ; 
George F. Moore (elect), Hara and Cognate 
ruff (elect 












































oungrs: — tt 


ing ef Society in = ew ‘States ; i 
poraneous Pre 
parative History Greater Religions. 

Fall seasion be ring Log 6; lectures toadvanced class 
begin Sept. 11. lor catalogne containing information 
reapacting terms of admission, new Se 
ary scholarships, fourth year, etc., etc., —— 

EoBerrrt C. Suv Tit, President oft e Faculty. 

ANDOVER, Mass., June 25, 


RUTGERS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
(RE-ORGANIZED.) 
On Penn’a R.R,, One Hour from New York, 


114th YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER (2, 1883. 
BEST METHODS. THOROUGH WORK. 
Prepares boys for college, Scientificschools or Business 
Exceptionally Hoakhtut. Playground of Six 

cres. 

Head master’s family live in Boarding Department 
and care for needs of each pupil. per Quarter. 
Among those whose sons have been in this school are 
Joseph P. Bradley, LL.D., Judye U. 8. Supreme 
Secretary F. T. Frelinghuysen, TD. 3 Ge 
Governor of New Jersey ; Hon. Augustus Schoonmaker, 
Jr.; Prof. Geo. H. Cook, Ph.D., LL.D., and others. 
For catalogue, ete., address’ the Head Master, 
E. T. . TOMLINSON, 


”CHRISTIE’S SCHOOL 
and tet ae | , GUIDE, 


Atoffice, russ; postage, 10cents. Special 


y concer 
ing schools free to parents describing wants. Echeols and familes supplied with 


Toachers send for Application Form JAMES CHRISTIE, sue 
maseor toT. C. Pinckney, De Dallding, Breadwey and 14th St, New York. 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 























The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in-a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
| permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
| best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
| various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
| phlet. 














Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
| Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, P’ Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 





} we gn — or pA yam 4 inquiry concerning 
anyt me advert in u will oblige the 
, a8 well as the edvertier by ty that you 
saw the edvertigement in T 














COREE LO MEO ALES BLE Rm 


Lae 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











/ [Vol. XXV., No, 35. 
- PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 30 DAYS | SPECI AL C ARPET _ ALE WORTH REPEATING. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES. Published weekly 
at the salowing rates, which include postage, 
F rom 1 to 4 copies “v4 each, 






5 to 9 copies.. Bl 
* 10 to 19 copies ia |C* 
20 copies or mor¢.... 100 * 





The yellow label on each paper shows up to what date 
a subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, will continue lo send it. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, ¥ the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subserip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ts received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 

pe tions to expire at the same time with the club as 

nally ordered. The new ppeapeibere to pay pro 
‘a for the time of their subscriptions. 

"othe papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, a be discontinued at the ex piration of the 
subscri ption 

Subscribers ask ing to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 

office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been —_ All addresses should include 
ay county and sta’ 

Any person wihion: to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
tho | name of the rson to whom the paper or 

rs have heretofore been sent, 
bscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
Londen.’ E, C,, will ooae the Americes Sunday School 
mes, post free, fora year, to any address In Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid, aoe paper will be 
sold by’ all the principal newsdealers, price twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Bt., "Philadelphia. 


~ ADVERTISING RATES 
For the Papers of the PENNSYLVANIA 
RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION. 








In pnngancing the etvertiing charges for the rae 
delphia Religious Weeklies, it has seemed wise to 

sent to the advertiser two scales of rates, and give na 
the option of using the one which offers the desired 
amount of advertising for the least money. The Time 
Discounts give the greater advantage for small adver- 
tisements covering a long time, while advertisers 
using a large amount of space et’ the lowest possible 
rates by availing themselves ¢ of the Amount Discounts. 


ADVERTISING RATES (P (PER AGATE LINE). 


The Sunday School Times... 
The Presbyterian. ......... 
The Lutheran Observer 
The National Baptist... 
The Christian Standard 
The Episcopal Register. 
The ecopel Recorder. 
The Messenger 
The Christian Instructor. 
The Christian Statesman. 
The Christian Recorder... 
e Bible Banner.............0 




















Special Notices set solid, double the price of dis- 
usiness Notices set in leaded Brevier, per 
counted line, three times the 8 the price of display. 


TIME DISCOUNTS. 
On Orders for 2 insertions R per cent. Discount. 








“ $ “ re 15 “ “ 
“ 13 “ oa 20 “ “ 
“ 7 “ i 3 “ “ 
“ 2 “ + 30 “ “ 
“ . Ss “ 
“ 33 “ 40 “ “ 
“ 39 “ As "i 45 “ “ 
Oe RIM PPT ane HT ” 


When two or more papers are used, under the Time 
Discounts, the advertiser is entitled to a discount of 
one per cent, for each paper after the first—for in- 
stance, if an order includes six papers,an advertiser 
is entitled toa discount of five per cent. from the 
total cost price, in accordance with above schedule, 
This does not apply to the amount discounts, 


AMOUNT DISCOUNTS. 
On Ordersamounting 08 - hesceaes 4 per cent. Discount. 


‘ “ “ “ 
“ “ “ “ 
“ “ “ “ 
“ “ “ oe 





Address all communications to 
PENNA. RELIGIOUS PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 
_ 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


GOLD ee myo) 1878. 


Breaklast aklast Cee 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
eal, It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 


REVS Tone SLATE and SOAPSTONE Works. 


AL SURAL MANTELS 


a the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other Slate and 
Soapstone Work on hand or made to order. JOS. 8. MILLER 
& BRO... ce and salesroom, 12/0 ~o 










ufacturers: Offi 
tee Ri? lil aad rit) Rertes Saree Street, Phil’a. 
nd for J Thustr rated Catalogue and Price List. 





GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


for service than Moquette Carpets. 


August 20, 1883. 


ws=~ TO CLOSE OUT SUCH PATTERNS AS ARE OUT OF LOOM. 


300 Pieces (about 20 Patterns) of our bess STANDARD VELVETS, much superior 


Pieces (about 25 Patterns) of Best 5-frame BODY BRUSSELS, suitable for 
Parlors, Bed-Rooms, Offices, ete. OUR MAKE, and Standard Goods. 


Pieces (about 25 Patterns) of our Standard TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 
manufacture cheaper grades, but have not as yet placed them on our Retail floors, as 
we are offering our Standard Goods for about the same prices. 


Pieces (about 20 Patterns) Extra Super, ALL-WOOL CARPETS. 
which we offer at the followlng prices : 


VELVETS (sold last season at $1.60) now 
BODY BRUSSELS (sold last season at $1.50) now 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS (last season $1) now 80 & 75c 66 


EXTRA SUPER  y-teteaaee INGRAINS 
(Market value $1. . . : 


The above prices are fnlly 25 per cent. Soares than: we have ever before 
opportunity is seldom offered, and will close out the above quickly. 


J. & J. DOBSON 


.75c 66 


MANUFACTURERS, 


We 


All of 


$1.25 per yard. 


named. Such an 


« 809 & 811 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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in poems 7emny experience.”"—L. B. Davis, Lodi, Mich, 
wille, N. 


E Timmerman, Jasper, N Y. ‘' School gaining every Sabbath.’ 
twice as large."'"—#. F. Wilson, Contre, Tez. 


ol dom Censer: 
and bel Pe Wanteneus Democrat: 
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LESSON HELPS 


for Teachers and Scholars, in Five 
Grades (the only complete series for 
both), make lesson study a success. Les- 
son songs, with patent old and new tune 
combination, to sing at sight; save 
song books. ‘Teachers’ helps 18. to 
per year; scholars’ heips 4c. 
to to tte. per year. Specimens free. 






rades, * 


APERS. In five grades, from potency te Bi- 
bie class; gives each family rep- 






resented in each grade five papers a week instead 
of one. Picases all ages; helds theadults and young 
people. Costs even less. Prices = Ti4e., and lle. per year. 


$50 LIBRARY 3. 50 $3.50 we will furnish a 
. brary SA5 ss! reprints 

LIBRARY hoicest $1.00 to $1.50 S. 8. 
brary books, postpaid. Books sh ‘catalogued and numbered, 
put up iv pamphlet form, wire stitched, light and flexible; will 
Outiast most expensive. 171 books issued; over three millions 
sold. Sample book and exchange system, 10c. Catalogue free. 
‘APS, 30 44 Correct to latest survey. 1.—Old 

x « Testament Palestine. &@.—New 


bmg yt er 8.—Travels of St. Paul. On 


eloth, rollers, $2. 
$l, 0). TEACHER'S LIBRARY, Ten 
choice books, bn gg ed for teachers, including 
Bible Dicti © di of Teaching, 





Normal Class Outtines, How to Study the Bible, ete.—all about 
teaching. Whole Hbrary $1.50, postpaid. 


oO RGAN $3 Z stops, 4 full octaves, 4 sets 


of reeds (as ordinarily classed, 
* built especially for use of Sun- 
day-schools. Price, §35. Photograph 


particulars free. 


‘* Our school has built up greatly "—J. M. Worth, West Salamaca, N. 
pleased than ever. We are having a precious revival.""—Henry Cobb, M- tropolis, Iu. 
with s Hy yr of the Word we never bad before.."—A. Humilton, Stewartaville, Ont. 
‘ By far the cheapest publications for 4 
t 





COOK See stH0oL SUPPLIES. 


**T ao not hesitate to commend them as far the best of any.”—Rev. FB. 
not be overestimated. Prices defy competition.—S. W. = ea, Wheeling "ne 
no helps so aa < 
“* The interest has Reet oF fifty per cent.’ — 
4 Prospering sloriousty ; due to Cook's supplies.” ‘—T. A. Davison, Kellervilte. ru. 
this part of the country, and we owe it to your supplies.""—Geo. W. Finch, Auburn, Cal. 


, Racine, Wie. “Their saat agape = 
give undounded satisfaction.’ 
avidson, Arabi, Ky. ‘‘ Best subtioations 
L. Lassiter, Branch- 
* Our school is the best in 
* Doubled our school in a few weeks." 
‘— Thos. Purvis, Sunderland, Ont. ‘ School has grown nearly 
, * Better 
” The Holy Spirit is blessing our school 


uality, quantity, and frequency. Everything Evangelical, pure 
ou his name in eounection with any Sunday-school literature, it 
Central Methodist: 


‘Whatever Mr. Cook puts his hand to is given Mfe and 


‘Mr. Cook adverti-es truthfully, ‘ Enormous saving to Sunday- -schools." Bal- 
‘A leading, if not the largest publisher of Sunday-scheol supplies on this continent.’ 


CONCERT LIBRARY, joc rece ast: 


each number material for a whole evening. io choice kinds 25c. 


REWARD CARDS. Reward 
Cards at 1-8 the usual 
price. 8 25-ceut packs, 25c.: 10 packs, 80c.; 

sample pack, lsc. Imported Gift Books, 

pretty b ndings and pictures, 10c. upwards. 

Words and music, 103 pieces 

SONG BOOK. old and new selestions, very 

choice. $5 per hundred. Sample 0c. 

morn ANTHEM BOOK. 160 paces choicest an- 

thems ; $3 per dozen copies ; sample 35c.; 1 1 editions sold. 


TEACHER’ S BIBLES. Genuine Oxfords, 


with concordance, 
encyclopedia, dictionary, tables, maps, etc., 1,404 
ages, most complete teacher's Bible extant; plain 
Cisne, gilt edges, $1.30; Persian seal, full flexi- 
bie. divinity circuit, kid lined, silk sewed (see cut), 
will last for years, $2.30; large sizes very low. 
Gilt edges 45c.; handsome clasp, 
GIF . BIBLES. Found corners, 60c.; a magnifi- 
@ent Bible, $1. Best of all, $1.25. 
4 BIBLES. Profusely illustrated, full 
FAMIL Dore engravings, colored 
plates, marriage certificate, family record, with combined “ 
and New Version, photograph album, Concorpancs, Inpex, 
crctorepia of Bipiicat Knowiepes, maps, tables, ete., $3.20; 
postage (if by mail), Scents. Lllustrated catalogue free. 
Library, weekly paper, lessons, songs, 
BAND OF HOPE waaete, pedae rekin certificates, se low 
SUPPLIES. ar collection buys them ; general tem- 
perance supplies of all kinds, at very low prices. 


DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams St., Chicago. 
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PEDIGREE 
SEEDS! 


THE U. S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


extensive Seed Growers in America, Founded 1 SA DEETE, Card 
Py our PRICED © OATALOGUE. Address simply LAND. ETH, P ILADELPHIA, 


us & Postal 
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FRUIT DRIERS, 
Retain the natural fruit and 
veyetable flavo: 
‘The most ra pid evaporation, 
with least fuel. 
Made in ALL ames, for 
farm or factory u 
Wealso manufacture the best 
Evaporators for mak: 
APPLE JELLY 
from Cider, without sugar or 
any foreign substance. 
for Desc ptive Circu- 
lars and Testim 


Vt. wear Machine Co., 


Bellews Falls, Vt. d 


5 Pair SHAFT ANTI-RATTLER 
Springs (warranted) mailed for thirty 
cents in dimes or stamps. Throw awa’ 
worthless rubbers, and relieve your mi 
(Agenciesgiven). A. G@, amy | & 

La Grange, Lil. Name this paper- 
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THE LOOK OF WONDER. 


[Ella M. Baker in th ‘Springfield (Mass.) Republican.] 


She was a woman old and — 

And in her lengthened life had blent 
Whatever fills a woman’s lot 

Who naught evades, selecting not 
Among life’s nearest cares and claims, 
Called by such common, homely names. 


Hard work the willing hands had known, 
That served with tireless toil her own. 

Her life within four walls was bound, 

So rigorous its hourly round ; 

She scrubbed and baked from morn till night,— 
The world must manage as it might. 


Children she reared, and lived to see 
Wayward or wise, what thev would be; 
And on the church- yard hill there were 
Graves that besides belonged to her; 
She labored with a patient heart 

That reasoned little of its part,— 


But simply took what each day brought 
To do her best by, knowing naught 

Of the perplexed, fine wondering 
Which sets minds subtler pondering ; 
She wrought, it seemed, the lesson sent; 
Left us to find out what it meant. 


Now she had done. Never before 

She had refused to help, at more 

Than common need ; but now she kept 
Still, folded hands, smiled on and slept, 
While others scoured and sewed and swept, 
Or quickly at her old tasks stept. 


They looked their last upon her face, 
And marveled as they left the place, 
For on the features that had worn 

So long a look of care, and borne 
Few other marks, was now impressed 
A seal more foreign e’en than rest. 


It had significance of grace, 

That look of wonder on her face, 

As though she caught at last a sight 
Of glory, and a second might 

Have given space to tell us what; 
—The second could not be,—was ‘not. 


She took the secret with her, yet 

The trace upon her forehead set 

Was like a gesture of the Lord’s, 
Conveying meaning without words ;— 
And as they went, women and men, 
Out through the busy world again, 


Plying their own vocations there, 

Each with his hope, his hurt, his care— 
Often would come amidst it all 

That gentle memory’s recall, 

The perfect quiet of the place,— 

The teak of wonder on her face. 


ABRAHAM’S GOSPEL. 


[The Rev. Dr. Samuel Cox, in The Expositor. ] 


No student of St. Paul’s Epistles can 
well doubt that Ae found the gospel 
preached to Abraham mainly in the great 
promise made to Abraham, namely, that 
in him and in his seed all the families of 
the earth should be blessed; or that in 
this promise he saw the prophecy of a 
spiritual redemption as wide as the world, 
a redemption open to all men, men of 
every race and creed, a redemption actu- 
ally coming upon as many as believed, 
and by faith proved themselves to be the 
children of faithful Abraham. Abraham’s 
children on the carnal side might strive, 
as for four thousand years the Jews have 
striven, to limit the scope of this great 
promise to themselves; but it was because 
Abraham saw, and rejoiced to see, in it 
the prediction of a universal salvation, a 
universal benediction, that St. Paul could 
say that the gospel had been preached to 
the father of the faithful, and that our 
Lord himself could say to the Jews, when 
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he was reproaching their blindness : 
“ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day, and he saw it and was glad.” 

or what, after all, was “ the day ” of 
Christ but his reign, his kingdom, the 
truth and grace which came by him; the 
salvation from evil, the emancipation into 
the love and service of goodness, which 
he effected for us, for all men? When we 
mame =f speak of the day of any great man or 
teacher—Luther’s day or Calvin’s day, 
for example—we do not refer, mainly or 
primarily, to the general form and pres- 
sure of the age in which he lived, but to 
what was peculiar to it or him, to what 
distinguishes it aes other times or him 
from other men. e do not approach 
the real meaning hs phrase unless we 
bear in mind the distinctive principles he 
taught, the special work he did, the 
change he wrought in the ment: ul and 
moral habits of his cotemporaries. In 
like manner, when we speak of “ the day 
| of Christ,” we can only refer to what was 
special and distinctive in his teaching, his 
life, his work, his influence in his own 
age and on the world at large. And when 
we try to sum up in general terms the 
differentia of Christ, that which made him 
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unlike and raised him so far above all 
that ever came before him, what can we 
say but that he broke through all the 
bounds within which men had hitherto 
restrained the love of God; and _ instead 
of preaching, with the Greek sages, a sal- 
vation for the wise, instead, in short, of 
preaching a salvation for this class or that, 
this race or that, he proclaimed a univer- 
sal religion, such as Abraham foresaw? 

And, once more, Abraham, in common 
with the other patriarchs, saw the life and 
immortality which Christ was afterwards 
to bring to light from the darkness into 
which it had been dropped by the law. 
The rewards of the law were but promises 
for the life which nowis, No Jew, unless 
indeed he listened with an open heart to 
the teaching of the prophets, who pre- 
served and developed the gospel preached 
beforehand to Abraham ; no Jew who con- 
fined himself strictly to the law had any 
steadfast and certain hope of life eternal. 
But the fathers, the patriarchs, came to 
understand, from the very disappointment 
of their earthly hopes, that God had some 
better thing in store for them; that he 
was leading them toward and fitting them 
for glory, honor, and immortality by all 
the changes and experiences of time: 
“These all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen 
and greeted them from afar, and having 
confessed that they were but pilgrims and 
strangers on the earth ;” proving, by that 
very confession, that they “ desired a bet- 
ter country, even a heavenly.” 

It would be easy to multiply points of 
religious thought and experience at which 
Abraham rose high above the sons of the 
law, and grasped principles and hopes 
which were beyond their reach. But 
those already mentioned will suffice to 
indicate in how true and deep a sense he 
anticipated the gospel which came by 
Christ, and how large and comprehensive 
his gospel was. Conceiving of God asthe 
Friend of man, whom he was to trust, 
love, and obey; confiding in him as the 
great Saviour of men, whodemanded self- 
sacrifice of them because self-sacrifice was 
the law of his own being, and the condi- 
tion of his own blessedness; believing 
that by all the changes and crosses of time 
God was preparing him for a better, even 
a heavenly and eternal life; and, notcon- 
tent with life and salvation for himself 
and his seed, looking forward to a day on 
which all the families of the earth should 
share that supreme blessing with him and 
with them; what essential element in the 
rospel in which we believe was wanting 
in him? Substantially he was of one 
faith and of one hope with us. 

But what we have specially to mark is, 

that so often as Abraham’s tried and 
heroic spirit rested in any one of the great 
hopes and truths comprised in his gospel 
and rejoiced in it, he saw the day of Christ 
afar off and was glad. For that surely is 
the largest and noblest interpretation of 
our Lord’s words concerning him, and 
infinitely more satisfactory than any 
attempt, however successful, to find some 
one occasion on which Abraham looked 
through the ages with prophetic eyes, and 
saw in the remote distance some dim 
shadow of the Son of man. Taking the 
verse thus, we feel it to be true not of a 
single moment in his life, and fulfilled not 
in some distant and dubious vision, but in 
the very substance of his faith and in the 
whole spirit and tenor of his life, in the 
glad fruition of his daily experience. 
Whenever he felt God to be his friend, 
whenever he looked up to him for forgive- 
ness and salvation, whenever he looked. 
forward to the better country, whenever 
he cherished the hope of a redemption for 
the whole family of man, Abraham saw— 
Abraham lived in—the day of Christ. 

More than once I have spoken of the 
Gospel of Abraham as the very gospel in 
which we believe. But do we believe in 
it? Do we believe, even when all things 
seem to be against us, that God is our 
Friend, and that he is compelling all 
things to work together for our good? Do 
we believe that he is our Saviour, and that 
he will utterly redeem us from all evil, 
even when the sense of personal evil is 
strongest upon us? and that he asks us to 


share in his strife against sin, and all the | 


miseries involved in that strife, only that 
we may become perfect even as he is per- 
fect and share in the joy of his love and 
self-sacrifice? Even when death seems 
nearest to us, even when those whom we 
love pass into its darkness, do wesincerely 
and heartily believein that— 
** Grand recoil 

Of life resurgent from the soil 

Wherein we drop this mortal spoil ”* ? 
If we do, we share the faith, as well as the 
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gospel, of faithful Abraham. If we do 
not, it cannot but shame us to reflect that, 
even now that Christ has come to show us 
the saying love of a friendly God and to 
despoil the grave of its terrors, we have 
not risen so high as the patriarch who 
rejoiced in the day of Christ forty cen- 
turies ago. 




















INVALUABLE IN SICKNESS. 


In all cases of dysentery, or any bowel complaints, 
Ridge’s Food should be adopted as the dietetic. It is 
yerfectly safe, being neutral in its action upon the 
owels, and is easily assimilated. Moreover, it will 
be retained where every thing else fails. 





FOOD SHOULD PRODUCE BLOOD, 


NOT GAS. FLATULENCY IS PROOF THAT THE 
STOMACH LACKS DIGESTIVE POWER. TAR- 
RANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APE- 
RIENT RELIEVES THE STOMACH AND 
BOWELS FROM A PLETHORA OR WIND AND 
RESTORES TITLEIR NATURAL ENERGY, WHILE 
IT RELIEVES THEM FROM ALL ,OBSTRUO- 
TIONS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








. Send fi 4 
*VVALID CHAIR WORKS, Sew Haven Ct 








BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S 


Four Specialties, by Mail; Sold Direct to Families. 
1.—Knitting Silk, any Color, '75 Cents per oz. 
2.— Waste Embroidery Silk, 40 “ - 
3.— Waste Sewing Silk, 30. 2 
4.—Ladies’ Spool Casket and Silk, 40 Cents per box. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. If you wish to know 
more details, send 3-cent Stamp for Descriptive Circular. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
238 Market St., Phila., or, 469 Broadway, New York. 


SILKS For Wo St 


In blocks of all sizes, colors and designa, Sendaix 2a 
stamps for samples. Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct. 
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“i apdeBrown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 





For festivals, etc. Cheaper than wash- 
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BARLOW'S | 5, nuy as a= | 
INDIGO BLUE) 235 Sct ROT Pep. 
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WALNUT. 
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COR.DOCK ST. 
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WiLt WIND ANY WATCH 








Oa 
by Watchmakers. By mail, 25c. Circulars 
free, J, 8. BIRCH & OO, 38 Dey St., N.Y. 
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TH excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not 

be told in an ordinary advertisement. Our 
Illustrated Catalogue, sent free, containing engray- 
ings from photographs of elegant styles, with full 
description, is more satisfactory. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 





We have for Sale several 


SECOND-HAND 


HURCH §aRGANS, 


IN PRICE FROM 


$500 to $2500 


Descriptions and full particulars sent by mail on 
application. 


HOOK & HASTINCS.- 


ThisInstrument _ 
Containing 22 WOTES (6 
MORE than is "contained 
in any other like instru- 
ment) is unequalled for 
durability, power and 
sweetness of tone. 










Larger sizes for House, 
Lodge, and Chapel, con- 
tain 32 notes. 


THE AUTOPHONE. 


For Grown People and Children. 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
AUTOMATIC MusicaL INSTRUMENT 
EVER OFFERED. 


Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. __ 
THE AUTOPHONE CoO., Iruaca, N. Y. 


Canvassers wanted. 









PATENT OPEN BA Cire 


y SILVER BELL BANJOS 


LYON & HEALY, Stare ano Monroe Sr., CHICACO, 
will send prevaid to any address their Illustrated Price 
List of atest Style Banjos. 
Just the instrument for Picnics, Camping Parties, Sum 
mer Evening serenades.etc. Now the rage in best socie- 
ty. Prices $3 and upw 


Send for Musical and Optical Wonder Catalogue free. 
Harbach Organina Co., 89 Filbert St., Phila.,} a. 


TOILET LUXURY. 


WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ BAR SOAP 


Oriatasity intended Soe cherie. Its absolute purity and 
remarkable Emollient qualities have led to its use by - 
thousands asa 

FAMILY TOILET SOAP. 


Multitudes who have tried the most expen ive {m- 
ported — say that none have given them such 
genuin egat’ sfaction . Forthe bath or nursery, it is far 
superior to “Castile.” and no 
or more efficacious for a 


TOOTH SOAP. 


We will mail asampleto any reader ot this paper, on 
receipt of a 3c. stamp, and a cake of Genuine Yankee 
Soap for 12c. 

J. B. WILLIAMS & CO., 
. GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


MRS.POTTS’ 
COLD HaNoue sap IRON 


WS 











g is purer, sweeter 








ADVANTAGES 
DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
BEST In USE AND CHEAP, 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 

STAND TO A SET. 
FOR SALE BY THE 


HARDWARE TRADE 











SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1858. 


| Red Tow Rox. 


Uaed by nearly every family in New 
) England, and by all first-class laundries, 
because it never spots the clothes. 
| ©The brilliant azurine tint unequalled. 
It gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 
Cottons, and special bright, clear tint to 
old or yellowed cloth. 





TAKE NO OTHER. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





This set, 6 pleces complete, $75. 
full line sent by mail, free, if applied for, 
PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL Sr., Boston, Maas., U. 8. A. 


Photographs of our 








Established 1780. 
Catalogues furnished. 


18 
uns id 


\ 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Sudburu Street, Poster. rss. 


IMPROVED SEATING 


CHURCH, 
LECTURE ROOM, 
Sabbath School 


&c., &c. 


TAYLOR PATENT CRAIN. 
19 Bond St.,N. ¥. 518 Arch St., Phila, 
§39™ Send for Illustrated Catalogues. arg 




















Catalognes sent, 
bod 
bd 


peak eS LO 

MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the public since 
1826. rably Kipapel Behoo »Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals, 


MENEELY & C0... WEST TROY. WY 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, LL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


S! END TO B. ©. SWAN, 244 8. 2d. ST., Phila. 
for information regarding Church Furniture. 








j . Hayward’s communion wine, unfermented. Price 
reduced. Address J. P. Hayward, Ashby; Mass. 


DELIBLE INK. 
° DELIBI and INI a 
mmon pen needed, Estab- 
hed Years. Superior 
and very Ropeles for decorative work on linen. d 
Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold everywhere, 













FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 


PERRY & CO., London. ! 

Established 1824. r. SN 
Steel Pens. 
LEADING NUMBERS: 












Sola by 
Falcon 137, everywhere, 
Viaduct i on application, 
19, Sole Agents for U. 8. 
aa IVISON, 


wins BLAKEMAN, 








753 & 755 Broadway, N.Y. 


Print YourOnn-*. 








zarge sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $00, 
For pleasure, money making, young or 
wold. Everything easy, printed instruc 


tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
- Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory 
wy KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


GENTS WANTED forthe Robbins Washer. Ex- 





Call for SAWYER’S Red Top Bow, | 


fA cellent pay. Bissell M’fg Co., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 

GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 

/A selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 

33 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 

AGCNTS WANTED for our new Religious book 

the greatest success of the 

year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 
money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| “PH OTO OPYING. 
ANVASSERS, 


send for Price List to DEWITT C. WILLIAMS, 914 
Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 














THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





{September 1, 1883. 





At 

the be- 

ginning 

of this year 

it was announc- 

ed that a series of 

special articles, bear- 

ing upon the New Testa- 

ment lessons of the first six 

months of the year, would ap- 

pear in The Sunday School Times. 

With each week’s issue the readers 

of the paper have had the benefit of one 

or more of those articles. In making good the 
promise of a similar series, bearing upon the 
Old Testament lessons of the last six months 
of the year, pleasure is taken in announcing 
the following list of such articles as are already 
secured, Other articles are expected for this 
series; and they will be announced from time 
to time, as the assurance of them may be 





| 


| 


} 
| 


week to week, contributions from the best 
writers of Europe and America. 





The Critical Notes on the Old Testament lessons 
will be written by PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, 
D.D., .D., Professor of Hebrew and other ori- 
ental lan es at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and Chairman of the American Company of Old 
Testament Revisers. 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 
It is understood, of course, that this list covers only 
the side-light helps to the study of the lessons. The 


usual variety of other articles is not to beintermitted. | 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary :—An 
Study of the Book of Joshua. 


By PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, of Queen’s College, | 
Oxford, England, member of the Old Testament | 


Company of English Revisers :—The Inhabitants of 
Canaan before the Conquest. 

By BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church :—Faith and Obedience. 


By GENERAL JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, President | 


of Bowdoin College :—Joshua asa Military Leader. 

By DR. HOWARD CROSBY, Ex-Chancellor of the 
University of New York, and member of the New 
Testament Company of American Reyisers :—Joshua 
as a Type of Jesus. 

By DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Barnstable, England, 
author of The Life and Words of Christ, and of Hours 
with the Bible :—Joshua’s Life Work. 


By DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon 


Introduction to the | 


By DR. |, HAMBURGER, Land-Rabbin in Strelitz, 
Mecklenburg, and author of the Real-Encyclopedia 
for Bible and Talmud :—Traces of the Tabernacle. 

By PROFESSOR E. CONE BISSELL, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary :—The Cities of Refuge. 

By PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York; Editor of The Presby- 
terian Review :—Jehovah and Baal. 

By DR. W. HAYES WARD, Editor of The Independ- 
ent, New York:—The Bible Story illustrated by 
Ancient Monuments. 

By DR. A. EDERSHEIM, Oxford, England, author 
of The Temple and Its Ministry, etc. :—The School 
Idea among the Ancient Hebrews. 

By Dr. ALEXANDER McLAREN, Manchester, Eng- 
land, author of The Life of David as Reflected in 
the Psalms, etc.:—The Sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon. 

By Dr. WILLIAM M. rRyior, pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York:-—-A Sorrowful Heart 
and Its Cure. 

By Dr. JOHN HALL, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York:—The Child 
Samuel. 

By PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, of Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn.:—Eli’s Sin and Punish- 
ment. 


| 
| By PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, of Auburn 
| 
| 





Theological Seminary:—The Function of the 
Hebrew Prophet. 
By PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, of Leipzig 
| University, the eminent German evangelical critic 
and commentator:—The Hebrew Chroniclers, 


By Dr. R. M. HATFIELD, pastor of the Clark Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ill.:—The 
Courage of Faith. 


By Dr, TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, member of the Old 
Testament Company of American Revisers:—Why 
did God Choose David? 

By BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church :—The Blank Between the Testaments. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.— From 1 to4 
copies, one year, $2.00 each ; from 5 to 9 copies, $1.50 
each; from 10 to 19 copies, $1.25 each; 20 copies or 
over, $1.00 each. Three or six months at the same 
proportionate rate. To the person forming a club 
of either grade, at these regular rates, one additional 
copy free. The papers for a club, if so desired, will 
be sent tothe individual addresses. The papers for 
a club must all go to one post-office, excepting when 
the teachers of a school get their mail matter from 
different post-offices, the papers will be sent accord- 
ingly. 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.-— 
By a new plan, the smaller schools, which cannot 
form large clubs, have the benefit of the very lowest 
rate. It provides that when the entire force of 
teachers in any school is less than twenty, the club 
rate to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condi- 
tion that the order for the papers be accompanied 
by a statement that the number of copies ordered in 
the club is not less than the full number of teachers 
inthe school. Teachers belonging to the same house- 
hold may be counted as ONE in making such a state 
ment of the number of teachers in a school. 











received. It is intended that The Sunday | 


SPECIMENS FREE.—rnough copies of 
School Times shall bring to its readers, from | 


By Dr, J, L. M. CURRY, General Agent of the Pea- | any one issue of the paper, to enable all the teachers 
body Fund, Richmond, Va. :—Asking for a King. | of a school to examine it, will be sent free. 


Street Baptist Church, Boston, author of The Min- 
istry of Healing, etc. :—Our Canaan, 





It is believed that many new clubs will be formed for these hast six months of the year. In a large number of schools the teachers take The Sunday School Times in addition to whatever — 
other publications they may have, Perhaps such a plan would work well in your school. 





Why not try it? 


You can start a club in the summer time just as well as at any other season. 





s.S. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE SAMPLE 





or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED BY 


Rev. W. Randolph, 





Rev. B. M. Palmer 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B.F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher, 
Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


Rev. John Potts, 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 





JohnWanamaker's 


ng APO 

ments sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 

ing to circumstances—subject to return and 

refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

)» JOHN WANAMAKER, Puitapetruia. 

We have the largest retall stock in the United States. 




















ERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed consecutively on cummed paper and sold in 
even hundreds, viz. : Size‘ 285," per 100, 20c. ; Size ‘* 252,” 
per 100, 10c. ; “* 6245 oe 100, 8c. 

Letters size “ B,” Zalfahbets, 5c.;‘ H,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 

Send for list and free samples. 

P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St.,N. Y. 


CRAYON DRAW 33X46 !IN’S 
HE S.S.LESS SAMPLE FREE 


S.A 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
® HE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
@ WE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD, 
= IE WONDERFUL. 
{8 IANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
EDTIME AND HARVEST. 
E ky AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
S. BLE SACRIFICES. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
THE CREATION. 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. 
extra cha 
each. 


| 


$$0 
OUTH, OHIO U 


No 
for postage. Samples, 5 cents 


Ad . 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





27 CENTS 


- 


FOR THE 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. 


explanations. 


A full list of Abbreviations with 


This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 


and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 


gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth. 


SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 27 CENTS. Stamps taken. 


Address 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 





802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 


H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher c:.1 hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


“‘ X Model Superintendent.” 


it. The following notices show in what esteem 


From The New York Tribune. 

“His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 

From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“A most valuable book, It fs rep! jus 

estions as the Sund: i worker needs. I[t is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a mode! superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 


“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by the enperinsendenta of our Sabbath schools. 
...A didactic stat 


ete in t sueh 
su 


intendent in his life is better .. . . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 
From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren). 
“*Ttis netemsemtatiye Cietaition on whataSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a compact byt warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


ement of what a superintendent | 
ought tobe is well, but the exhibition of the true super- | 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


the book igheld by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant] 
and 80 eoenely introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
pe enn sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


From The Hartford Courant, 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
} end The story is one that will be cf great service, 
} and itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 

the wide perusal it deserves.” 

From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
library, while, ifsome means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 

From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 

ohy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
‘ indeed to all Christian men.” 





Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





> 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertise 


ment in The Sunday School Times. 








RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


GRAND AUTUMN TRIP OF 19 DAYS. 


A Party will leave Philadelphia, Tuesday, 
September 4, 

For the Lehigh Valley, Wyoming Valley, Watkins 
Glen, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Alexandria y andthe 
Thousand Islands, theSt. Lawrence River and Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec, the Falls of Mentmorenci, Lake 
Memphremagog, acomplete round of the White and 
Franconia Mountains, with visits to the Crawford, 
Fabyan, and Profile Houses, an excursion through the 
White Mountain Notch, and a night on the Summit of 
Mount Washington; Boston, New York, etc. 

Call or send for descriptive circular. 


H. F. SHIELDS, 
434 Chestnut St. (cor. Fifth St.), Philadelphia, 
Ticket Office Philadelphia & Reading R. R. 


“=> A SAFE =* 


Si PER CENT 


INVESTMENT 
$100,000 


DADE CO. (MISSOURD 
Dated August ie and run ten and twenty years. 








REFUNDING BONDS! 
Interest SIX PER CENT. annually, February Is 


t 
at National Bank of Commerce, New York. Full 
particulars and copy of law under which issued, fur- 
nished on application. Will deliver at any Bank in 
the United States, 


NELSON & NOEL, 
BANKERS, ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds, and Agents for 
SAFE INVESTMENTS OF TRUST FUNDS. 





Sir Fred’k Leigh- 
ton, Gladstone, 
Derby, Prof. Tyn- 
dall, Cardinal 

Henry 


Miss Terry, Mrs. 
Kendal, Nilsson, 
and other celebri- 


ings, Engravings, 
Photographs o 
every character, 
Looking-glasses, ex- 
— Picture 
mes. new in- 
voice of delicate 
and tasteful small frames from Paris and Vienna. A!l 
the Rogers’ Groups, in price from $10 to 
Porcelain Transparencies, 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 Chestnut St., Phila. 











Unlike any other Lap-board made. No slipping. 
Holds itself on the lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 lbs. 

Specially adapted for lady canvassers. Address 


T. E. CHASE & CO., 
126 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 











GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





~ Phe Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that a?G Gustworthy. Sl 
the pubiisher will sefiind to gnbsecrii 


10uld, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadverteatly inserted, 
any money that they lose thereby. 








